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WHO’S WHO 


WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN has been Regent of the 
School of Education, St. Louis University, for near- 
ly ten years. He is, also, departmental editor for 
education on the quarterly Thought. Also, he is the 
author of The Catholic Way in Education and of 
The Jesuits and Education. His doctorate in educa- 
tion was awarded by the University of Chicago. 
All of which notations would seem to indicate that, 
when Father McGucken writes about Progressive 
Education, he writes with supreme authority. No, 
he is not an old-time reactionary; rather, the most 
progressive of the sensible progressives in educa- 
tion. .. . JOHN A. TOOMEY who organized the 
United Catholic Organizations Press Relations 
Committee a year or two back adds a few chron- 
icles of its late activities. Most of the work of the 
Bureau is quietly transacted in editorial offices, and 
little of it is intended for the editorial pages. .. . 
MAURICE MEYERS, S.J. is a beautifully black- 
bearded American who left the Roman Rite to 
enter the Slavic Byzantine Rite. He is a theological 
student at the Pontifical Russian Seminary, erected 
for the purpose of providing priests for Russia, now 
while atheism is rampant and later when the peo- 
ple return to God, after Stalin and Sovietism fall. 
. . . WILLIAM J. SMITH, director of the Crown 
Heights School of Workmen, Brooklyn, offers some 
summer entertainment that covers a serious idea. 
. . . KATHERINE BREGY is so thoroughly Ca- 
tholicized that one never imagines she was any- 
thing else except Catholic. Though she did enter 
the Church, she was, in reality, never out of the 
Church. As essayist, poet and lecturer, she has en- 
riched our contemporary Catholic literature. 
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ANYBODY inclined towards melancholia ought to 
skip most of the newspaper these days and concen- 
trate on the sports page and the comics. As the 
Tientsin incident disappears from the front page— 
perhaps only temporarily—its place is taken by 
Danzig. Speaking before the French Chamber, Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier warned that “for twenty 
years that situation has not been so delicate as 
now.” Across the Channel, Winston Churchill was 
equally pessimistic. “We are in a period of danger,” 
he said, “more acute and more laden with ugly 
facts than any which we have known in the hard, 
disturbed period through which we have lived our 
lives.” In an action utterly without precedent in 
time of peace, the British National Council of La- 
bor broadcast a plea to the German people, exhort- 
ing them to resist the bellicose plans of their Nazi 
masters. From Paris comes the report that Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet bluntly told the German 
Ambassador that France would support Poland in 
the event of German aggression. Meanwhile, in 
Moscow British diplomats are on their knees beg- 
ging the Communists to help them bluff Hitler and 
prevent a war. And as a confession that all these 
maneuvers may be bootless, plans are pushed in 
London and Paris to protect the civilian population 
from the impending raids of German bombers. 
With Munich a bitter memory not likely to be re- 
peated, the resources of diplomacy have been ex- 
hausted. Europe is drifting toward a _ senseless 
slaughter which the leaders of nations seem impo- 
tent to avert. Maybe the time has come to grant 
God that place in the affairs of men which a proud, 
materialistic age has denied Him. In that direction 
shines wisdom. 


OUR Holy Father Pius XII is in no sense a hermit 
of the Vatican. Cast in the center of the Vatican 
activities for a quarter of a century he did not have 
to await the Papacy to become aware of the flux 
of Catholic life. Yet the momentous fact of Ire- 
land’s large share in that life was brought home to 
the Holy Father during a recent week of Papal 
audiences. Dr. MacDaid, the Rector of the Irish 
College, Rome, was the first. In answer to his re- 
quest for a special blessing for the college, the 
Holy Father added his Apostolic blessing to all the 
people of Ireland, “that most faithful nation,” 
whose Faith and loyalty were, he said, well known 
to him. Later in the week, the Superior General 
of the Society for African Missions, Very Rev. 
Father Slattery, called for an audience after his 
return from the visitation of his Society in Egypt. 
After the business of the Society was discussed, the 
Pope, learning Father Slattery’s nationality, again 
grew eloquent on Ireland’s ubiquitousness and in- 
fluence in the Church, “scattered all over the globe, 
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always carrying their Faith and their spirit with 
them.” Two other representatives of Irish Dioceses 
presented their Peter’s Pence contribution. Two 
distinguished Irish priests from distant Los An- 
geles, Msgrs. Cawley and Gorman had private audi- 
ences. The Mother General of the Holy Child Sis- 
ters added to an Irish week which witnessed Sees 
as widely separated as Baltimore, Winnipeg, Spo- 
kane and Westminster represented by Irish names, 
whose bearers traced to Ireland either by birth 
or descent. The words of the poet are even today 
applicable to missionary Ireland: Quae regio in 
terris nostri non plena laboris? What land in all 
the earth is not laden with our fruitage? 


SO complicated was the political maneuvering dur- 
ing the House’s fight over the Bloom Resolution, 
and so numerous were the amendments offered, 
debated, conceded by the leaders or mowed down 
by the confused Representatives, that the ordinary 
newspaper reader is likely to find himself just now 
in a state of deep perplexity. ““Where do we stand 
this week?” he asks himself. “What neutrality laws 
would control if a European War began tomor- 
row?” This paragraph is an answer—although its 
correctness is guaranteed only to July 7, so fast 
are things happening in Washington. It seems nec- 
essary, first, to point out that the Bloom bill is not 
the law of the land; it is a measure passed only 
by the House and not yet considered by the Sen- 
ate. Hence this country is still operating under 
the Neutrality Act of May, 1937. One part of that 
Act, however (Section 2, the cash and carry 
clauses), expired two months ago. And here is a 
thumbnail summary of the present law. 1. If war 
begins in Europe, our American manufacturers can 
continue to sell and ship any kind of merchandise, 
including arms, to the belligerents. These sales can 
go on until the President proclaims the existence 
of the war and names the warring nations. It is 
important to remember that the President is not 
compelled to issue such a proclamation. 2. But if 
he does, an immediate embargo falls upon all sales 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war to the 
belligerents. 3. Since the cash and carry clauses 
are dead, commodities such as scrap iron, copper, 
chemicals, wheat—articles desperately needed by 
nations at war—could be freely sold to them. 4. 
Moreover, these goods could be sold on credit. 5. 
American ships could and would carry them 
straight into the belligerent ports, thus risking our 
seamen’s lives, as well as our ships and merchan- 
dise, in the attempt to run through the blockader’s 
submarines. 6. Our citizens, though, would be for- 
bidden to travel on ships owned by belligerents. 7. 
Merchant vessels flying the American flag would 
not be armed. 














THE Bloom Resolution was an attempt by the Ad- 
ministration to revise the controlling neutrality 
laws outlined above. The Bloom bill was passed by 
the House—but only after two midnight sessions 
filled with fury, prolonged oratory, yells and par- 
liamentary strategem, and only after Mr. Bloom’s 
beautiful little measure had been pummeled, 
hacked, dismembered and trampled on by a large 
number of gentlemen in revolt. The bill bearing 
Mr. Bloom’s name now has little resemblance to 
its original, and as passed by the House, it repre- 
sents a serious defeat for the Administration. Here 
is a partial outline of its provisions. 1. The House 
refused to permit sale of arms and ammunition to 
belligerents. Adopting a compromise proposed by 
Mr. Vorys, of Ohio, it allows sale of “implements 
of war” (cf. No. 2 in preceding Comment), but it 
insisted on retaining the present Act’s embargo 
on lethal weapons. 2. The House insisted that Con- 
gress, and not only the Chief Executive should 
have power to find and proclaim a state of foreign 
war. 3. Into the discard went the famous combat- 
area clause—which would have permitted the 
President to discriminate against nations he deemed 
aggressors and to favor nations he deemed victims. 
The pay-cash-before-shipment clause was retained. 
Thus robbed of its original purposes the Bloom bill 
was passed—although we had better remark once 
more that it has not thereby become law, since 
the Senate has still to act (or deliberately to refuse 
to act) upon it. Even so, this Review regrets that 
in the dramatic sessions of the month’s end the 
House did not pass the amendment offered by Mr. 
Schiffler, of West Virginia, or that of Mr. Bell, of 
Missouri. The first, using the identical language of 
the clauses which expired last May, would have 
restored cash and carry. The second would have 
forbidden American ships to carry any merchandise 
at all to belligerents. This Review still insists that 
the greatest threat to our peace is the anger sure 
to rise in this country when American ships, en- 
gaged in commerce with belligerents, are sunk. 


WHEN Premier Chamberlain tucked his umbrella 
under his arm, boarded an airplane, and flew to 
Munich to beard Hitler, the lion (“‘to moustache”’ 
would be a better phrase for it), in the lion’s den, 
some thought he made too many concessions. It 
now seems he made too few, if a European peace 
at all costs is to be considered the ultimate British 
victory. It is interesting to speculate what would 
have happened if Chamberlain, instead of yielding 
grudgingly to Hitler that embroidery of territory 
known as Sudetenland, had plunged and taken 
Hitler’s breath away by assuming a masterful con- 
trol of the situation. Supposing the British Premier 
had said at Munich: “Now see here, Hitler; I am 
going to give you not only Sudetenland, but all of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, the Corridor, Ukraine, 
etc. There is going to be no debatable territory left 
between us, no further chance for you to cry-baby 
about suppressed minorities, etc. This is my last and 
ultimate concession. You move one finger further 
than this, and there will be war!” The world would 


have been shocked at such a sweeping settlement, 
we are sure. But this much is true, all of Hitler’s 
thunder would have been taken away. He would not 
be gaining back the same territory inch by inch un- 
der guise of a personal victory for himself, as each 
new trick comes off successfully. Chamberlain 
would ultimately be far less embarrassed than he 
is at the moment. And, as the American phrase has 
it, Hitler would be left “holding the bag,” appeased 
in greed but somewhat curtailed in glory. 


CONTEMPORARY Catholic literature has like 
capitalism solved the problem of production. Like 
capitalism, too, it has had much less success in the 
distribution of its products. Publishers and writers, 
teachers and lecturers are all agreed that modern 
Catholic books are not so widely read as they de- 
serve to be. In some cities, splendid attempts have 
been made to bring Catholic books to the attention 
of potential readers by the establishment of lend- 
ing libraries. Here and there a zealous pastor has 
sought an answer to the difficulty on parochial 
lines, renovating a neglected corner of the church 
basement and stocking it with books. The only 
drawback to the city-wide or parish library is the 
expense necessarily connected with it. There has 
recently come to our notice another way of attack- 
ing the maldistribution of books. In Danbury, Con- 
necticut, a group of Catholics agreed to furnish 
the public library with books if the library officials 
would undertake the job of lending them to the 
public as a part of their ordinary service. Some 
three hundred books were purchased with money 
collected in small sums from the Catholics of the 
city. So widespread was the demand for these books 
that within two months it was found necessary to 
add another hundred books to the Catholic shelf. 
Today the Catholic collection in the Danbury Pub- 
lic Library numbers 500 volumes, The circle of 
readers is growing from week to week, and lately 
Protestants have discovered the Catholic shelf and 
are beginning to use it. On its showing to date, 
we recommend the Danbury plan to other com- 
munities. 


SENOR Juan Negrin is in Mexico negotiating the 
settlement of another colony of expatriate Spanish 
Reds. The site agreed upon with Mexico’s President 
Cardenas is Mexicali, just across the line from 
Calexico, Calif. These Spanish exiles are persons 
with a price upon their heads at home. Their crime 
is not that of having merely fought with the Loyal- 
ist armies, as has been so often maliciously as- 
serted. These men are Red revolutionaries charged 
with the brutal murder of thousands of helpless 
victims. For years, the Mexican border has been 
loosely patrolled; for years, Mexicans in droves 
have slipped across to be swallowed up in colonies 
of their countrymen in the border States. We have 
need to fear that these unwanted Spanish Com- 
munists will filter into the United States in the same 
way. Stop them we must. The obligation to pre- 
vent entry rests with the Immigration Department. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
OR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


What it really is when it is stripped of finery 


WILLIAM J. McGUCKEN, S.J. 











WIDE-EYED from her visit to a progressive 
school, Sister Amarilla came in to the Monsignor’s 
office. “Monsignor,” she gurgled, “progressive edu- 
cation is lovely. The youngsters were so happy and 
busy. While they were playing store they learned 
how to add and subtract and ever so many things. 
Oh, I do wish we could have progressive education 
in our school.” 

“Well, why not, Sister? Who’s stopping you?” 
inquired the Monsignor. 

“Do you believe in Progressive Education?” 
gasped Sister Amarilla. 

“Of course, I believe in progressive education. 
I believe in education that progresses towards a 
definite goal, education that makes for physical 
progress, intellectual progress, spiritual progress, 
religious progress.” 

“But Monsignor, you’re teasing me. I mean Pro- 
gressive Education, you know, the kind they have 
at the Country Day where I visited. Reverend 
Mother says that you are violently opposed to the 
New Education, that it is against our Catholic 
tradition, that it cannot square with the Pope’s 
Encyclical. And Sister Zephyrina, who just got her 
Ph.D. from Teachers College, she said that 
, 

She stopped, confused. The Monsignor smiled. 

“Sister Zephyrina said that I was old-school, was 
unsympathetic to anything modern in education, 
and would condemn the whole thing a priori be- 
cause it has the stamp of Teachers College. And 
that Teachers College is my particular béte noire 
and that, of course, I could not possibly be fair to 
any movement sponsored there. Now didn’t she?” 
Sister Amarilla nodded uncomfortably. “Well, 
Sister Zephyrina is probably correct in her esti- 
mate of my antagonism to the New Education. 
And Reverend Mother is right, too; Progressive 
Education cannot square with the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal. And I’ll tell you why. 

“Progressive Education is based on a theory of 
life that is diametrically opposed to the Catholic 
theory of life. Briefly, it is based on the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Now Dr. Dewey may be filled up 
with humanitarian idealism. But he rejects the 
supernatural completely; therefore, original sin, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, Sanctifying 
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Grace, naturally enough, have no place in his sys- 
tem. More than that; Dewey rejects the spiritual 
as well as the supernatural; therefore no God, no 
soul, no free will. Morality is a changing thing. 
Nothing is permanent, fixed. In other words, ex- 
perimental naturalism is the philosophy of Pro- 
gressive Education. And naturalism of every sort, 
as you should know, is condemned nominatim in 
the Encyclical on Christian Education.” 

“But, Monsignor, there are some Catholic schools 
in the United States that are conducted according 
to the principles of Progressive Education.” 

“Yes, I know, Sister. But, I still maintain that 
they should not be called Progressive schools. The 
Lutherans have a system of schools; undoubtedly 
there are many admirable features in their schools. 
If a Catholic school wanted to adopt some of their 
methods, well and good. But surely you wouldn’t 
call that a Lutheran-Catholic school because of 
that borrowing. By the same token, I maintain that 
a Catholic Progressive school is a misnomer. It 
conveys a false impression; it is sailing under false 
colors. No Catholic school can be a Progressive 
school in the Dewey sense. And there is no other 
kind. Progressive in the present day means some- 
thing different from merely up to date, modern. 
If a Catholic school accepts some of the techniques 
of teaching made use of by the New Education, and 
rejects the theory of Progressive Education, it has 
no right to call itself a Progressive school.” 

“But, Monsignor, that is just what Sister Zephy- 
rina says. In a Catholic school, we must reject the 
theory underlying all of Progressive Education; 
but we may and should adopt the techniques that 
have been found satisfactory.” 

“Well, Sister, I’m very glad,” said the Monsignor 
dryly, “that Sister Zephyrina and I agree on one 
thing at least. I am afraid that I cannot share her 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for the techniques of 
the Progressives. Indeed, I could make out a good 
case against the practice of Progressive Education 
by merely quoting from three books written by the 
foremost protagonists of the movement, namely 
Dewey’s Experience and Education, Bode’s Pro- 
gressive Education at the Crossroads, and Rugg’s 
Progressive Education Booklet No. 8. All three 
subscribe to the philosophy of experimental natu- 




















ralism but maintain that Progressive Education, as 
far as practice goes, is not the howling success that 
Sister Zephyrina thinks it is. 

“Of course, Sister Zephyrina would protest if 
she were here that that is the fine thing about 
Progressives; they are not smug and complacent as 
the traditional educationists are (old fogies like 
me, for instance); that they are dissatisfied with 
what is being done, they are ever improving, ever 
progressing. Progressing in what direction? That is 
the question I want answered. Is it in the direction 
of the creation of a new social order as Dr. Counts 
wishes, towards the collectivist state? I can imagine 
Sister Zephyrina’s irritation at that. Why bring 
that up? she would ask belligerently. Don’t I know 
that there are two groups of Progressives, the 
radicals and the moderates? Yes, I do. But if you 
affiliate yourself with Progressive Education you 
must be judged by their principles. 

“I quite agree that there are some private 
schools run on progressive lines that are very 
pleasant places, and where some excellent work is 
being done. But I think they would still be quite 
pleasant places and more effective work would be 
done if they were run along “non-progressive” 
lines. The reason they are good schools is that the 
teachers are highly competent, intelligent people 
and the pupils are a selected group with a cultural 
home background.” 

“But Monsignor, isn’t there anything good in 
Progressive Education?” 

“Absolutely nothing, in the theory upon which 
it is based. On the other hand, the methods of the 
Progressivists with their insistence on self-activity, 
self-learning are a welcome relief from the old 
formalistic school with its over-insistence on mem- 
oriter work and regimentation. But self-activity 
and self-learning are not peculiar to the Progres- 
sive educators. Wherever you have intelligent 
people teaching you will find self-activity and self- 
learning whether Progressive principles or non- 
progressive principles dominate the school. 

“T think that many, not all, of the techniques 
of the Progressives that are used in kindergarten 
and in the lower elementary grades may well be 
adapted by Catholic schools, without, however, the 
Catholic school becoming a Progressive school. 
When there is question of Progressive Education 
in the upper grades, in the high school and in the 
college, I am unalterably opposed, let Sister 
Zephyrina cry obscurantist if she will. And my 
reasons are the following, old fashioned ones, I 
admit, but sound nevertheless. Mind, Sister, I am 
not advocating a return to the dour atmosphere 
of the old-fashioned school, an invention of Cal- 
vinism, where all sweetness and light and pleasure 
were banished. 

“The great need of American youth, and Ameri- 
can adults for that matter, is discipline, intellectual 
discipline, moral discipline. The Progressive system 
does not provide for that. When the child leaves 
school, indeed while he is still of school age, he 
has to do many things that he does not want to 
do. The Progressive school trains him for an un- 
real world where he will only have to do the things 


he wants to do. Intellectual discipline is needed if 
we are ever to produce scholars and leaders, as 
well as followers who will not be stampeded by mob 
hysteria or propaganda. To achieve success in the 
world, materially, intellectually or spiritually, 
means work. Progressive Education with its lack 
of rigorous standards, its haphazard curriculum, 
its passing of all students, will only add to the in- 
effectiveness that already exists in our schools. 

“The virus of Progressivism has even invaded 
schools that make no claim to be called Progressive 
schools. Standards have well-nigh disappeared from 
the secondary schools of the country. There is a 
fear of system and sequence in learning. There is 
a contempt for exact and exacting studies. Of 
course, young Baxter will prefer social studies to 
mathematics or science or Latin; but that does not 
prove that mathematics or science or Latin may 
not be good for young Baxter. There are certain 
sections of the country now, where a youngster 
can graduate from high school with no mathe- 
matics, no science, no foreign language; he will 
have, of course, ample sections of the sacred purple 
cow, social studies, and these, with other odds and 
ends, will admit him into some colleges.” 

“What do you think, Monsignor, is the greatest 
danger in Progressive Education?” asked Sister 
Amarilla. 

“Well, that is easy. The theory, of course, which 
is thoroughly neo-pagan. But as Sister Zephyrina 
agrees that all Catholics will throw out the theory, 
I suppose I ought to say the real danger for Cath- 
olics in the New Education, something which 
underlies both theory and practice, is its emphasis 
on freedom and its fear of accepting anything on 
authority. The Catholic Church as you know is an 
authoritarian Church. We accept what the Church 
teaches because the Church teaches it; and the 
Church stands for Christ. Now the Catholic school, 
if it is to be an adjunct of the Church, must also 
insist on authority, on obedience, on discipline. 
Progressive Education will not accept any of these 
in theory or practice. Consequently, I come back 
to what I said in the beginning; a Catholic school 
cannot be a Progressive school.” 

“Well, Monsignor,” said Sister Amarilla, “I was 
going to take a course in the ‘Activity Curriculum’ 
during the Summer Session at St. Enda’s. But now 
I suppose I'll change.” 

“Don’t be silly,” the Monsignor interjected testi- 
ly. “Take the course by all means. Find out all you 
can about the activity movement. You may get 
some usable ideas out of it. You’ll know how to 
distinguish the good from the bad.” 

“Thank you so much, Monsignor. I’ll tell Sister 
Zephyrina.” 

“Hold on, now; don’t give her wrong notions 
of my opposition. Try to make her see that I am 
not so much of a moss-back as she thinks I am. 
As a matter of fact, we probably agree on funda- 
mentals. Both of us reject the philosophy back of 
Progressive Education. Both of us hate formalism 
and regimentation in school. We both think that 
the only way to the house of learning is by the 
path of interest. But the house of learning she 
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favors seems to me a house of cards with its 
activity curriculum, its unsystematized procedure, 
its incidental learning. I believe there are certain 
things that all children must learn; I believe they 
learn them best through interest, but learn them 
they must. Education through play is a good thing 
for infants; but sometime, somehow, work, serious 
work, systematic work, must be introduced into 
the school. I believe that there is constant room 
for improvement in our schools; I do not think, as 
the Progressivists do, that this implies radical 
change. Education means not merely the quest of 
truth; it means the handing on of truth. Modern 


methods, if they are good, should be used in the 
school. 

“But modern techniques and Progressive tech- 
niques are not necessarily identical. That is why I 
object to calling a Catholic school a Progressive 
school. A Progressive school is a school that uses 
Progressive methods and Progressive principles. 
But Progressive principles are necessarily tied up 
with Progressive philosophy. And that, no Chris- 
tian can accept.” 

As Sister Amarilla tripped out of the office, the 
Monsignor could be heard to mutter: “You started 
something now, old boy.” 


FOR RUSSIA'S RETURN 


TO THE ANCIENT 


FAITH 


Young priests prepare for day of liberation 


MAURICE MEYERS, S.J. 














AT the command of their prince, Vladimir, nine 
hundred and fifty years ago the people of Kiev, in 
mass, entered the waters of the River Dnieper, 
bowed their heads, and were baptized according 
to the Byzantine rite. Through the passing cen- 
turies, Kiev saw periods of glory and decline, bowed 
under the Tartar yoke, was the battleground of 
Poles, Lithuanians, Cossacks. Through more than 
nine hundred years Kiev and Russia kept the liturgy 
of Saint John Chrysostom, the Sacrifice, the Sac- 
‘raments, a warm devotion to the Virgin Mary. 

It was only in our own day that catastrophe, 
more tremendous than the onrush of Mongolian 
hordes, struck ancient Kiev. The heritage of Saint 
Vladimir has been torn from his golden-turreted 
capital. The great monasteries with their catacomb 
cells are preserved only as relics of an age that is 
past; the liturgy, the Master, the Virgin and the 
Saints are forgotten. One must tramp to the 
borders of Poland to find a Catholic priest; the few 
Orthodox priests remaining are laboring zealously 
against impossible difficulties. The Kiev of Vladimir 
has become engrossed in economics, water power, 
increased production, unsound philosophy and bru- 
tal atheism, There is no thoughtful recollection of 
the populace bowed in the Dnieper before the con- 
secrating hand of God. 

At Rome, the Baptism of Russia has not been 
forgotten. It was the personal wish of the Holy 
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Father that the event be commemorated, and with 
his permission the program was formed. Three days 
were devoted to the celebration. With the excep- 
tion of the Byzantine Liturgy celebrated with the 
permission of the Pope at the altar of the Chair 
of Saint Peter, in St. Peter’s Basilica, the services 
were all held in the Ges Church, where rest the 
missionary heart of Saint Ignatius and the right 
arm of Saint Francis Xavier that poured the waters 
of Baptism till it was too worn to move. 

Each morning the services opened with Mass, 
said by the superior of one of the orders whose 
members are taking up work among those who 
owe their Faith to Vladimir. The first Mass was 
celebrated by the Redemptorist Superior, whose 
subjects of the rite of Saint Vladimir are spread 
from Canada to Galicia. The second day, the Mass 
was offered by the Master General of the Domini- 
cans, whose orientals work in Paris. The third day, 
Mass was offered by the Vicar General of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, which counts oriental subjects from 
Rome to far-away Shanghai. Every morning, more- 
over, at a later hour there was a Pontifical High 
Mass, and every evening a sermon, followed by 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, imparted by 
a Cardinal. 

The first evening the preacher was a distin- 
guished Italian Jesuit. He studied the undying 
search of the Russian soul for truth. He also sought 























a unifying note between Catholic and Orthodox, 
and found it in devotion to the Virgin. Search the 
heart of the Russian, he said, search the heart of 
the Roman, and in both there is the image of the 
Virgin Mary. Msgr. Evreinov, the first Russian 
Catholic bishop of our times, gave the second ser- 
mon, a penetrating study of the Slav who bowed 
for Baptism in the Dnieper and throughout the 
Russian lands. 

Bishop Evreinov rejected stories of the insin- 
cerity of the people of Russia in going so hurried- 
ly and so poorly instructed to Baptism. He ex- 
plained it as a phenomenon natural to the Russian 
character, much more impulsive and intuitive than 
logical, more the poet than the philosopher. Their 
great school of study was not the instruction of 
spiritual guides, but rather the beautiful liturgy 
they inherited from Byzantium. Daily they sang of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the glories of the 
Virgin, the power of the Saints, and thus imbibed 
into the natural constitution of their spiritual life 
the truths necessary, in a manner that was for the 
time sufficient. But a day of reckoning came when 
reason made pretense of rebellion against the Chris- 
tian Faith. In that crisis, said the Bishop, the Rus- 
sians had only the positive lessons of their liturgy, 
and no developed rational defense. He explained 
the need he felt personally for an authoritative 
magistracy to guide in the battle against unreason 
as the impelling force of his conversion, and he 
quoted from the office of the Feast of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul to show that such a step as joining 
communion with Rome was not against the ancient 
Faith received on the banks of the Dnieper, but 
rather a logical part of it. 

The high point of the celebrations was the 
Solemn Slavo-Byzantine Liturgy of the third morn- 
ing. After the canons of St. Peter’s had finished 
their conventual Mass and had filed out to the sac- 
risty, a large Byzantine altar was put in place just 
before the altar of the Cathedral. On the raised 
choir-platform a truly international group took the 
places vacated by the choir of St. Peter’s. They 
were the combined choirs of the Russian College, 
the Ukrainian College, and the oriental Jesuit schol- 
astics; there were representatives from ten or 
twelve nations of Europe, and several from the 
United States. Bishop Evreinov pontificated at the 
solemn rite, at which six priests con-celebrated. The 
Melchite Patriarch and two Cardinals were present. 

The Dutch and Italian deacons raised their pray- 
er stoles and sang out the litanies that form a 
large part of the prayers of the liturgy. In the first 
minute came the invocation sung wherever the 
Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom is celebrated, 
whether by Russians, Bulgars, Serbs, Ukrainians, 
whether in union with Rome or still in schism: 
“For the peace of the whole world, the prosperity 
of the holy churches of God, and the union of all, 
let us pray to the Lord.” Every member of the 
varied choir put soul into his voice as he sang back 
in Slavonic: “O Lord have mercy.” 

The solemn action of the liturgy swept on. The 
deacons stood at attention as the Bishop and the 
priests, three Russians, three Ukrainians, and a 


Frenchman bowed, pointed to the bread and to the 
wine on the altar of sacrifice and sang in unison 
the words of consecration. At the Communion each 
priest received the Sacred Body of Christ in the 
palm of his hand from the Bishop; to the lips of 
each the Bishop held the chalice of the Precious 
Blood. Here was the most vivid symbol of the 
unity that was in the prayers of all. As the liturgy 
went on to its solemn close, accompanied always 
by the rich harmonies of the Russian sacred music, 
this unity and catholicity symbolized in the whole 
ceremony could not but make a deep impression 
in the hearts of all who witnessed it. 

There in the great Papal Basilica, with the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father, Russian and Ukrainian were 
thanking God for the Faith they had received so 
long ago in far-off Kiev. It was an invitation to all 
those whose spiritual birth took place in the 
Dnieper to return, if they had strayed, to the bosom 
of that unfailing Divine guide that through nearly 
a score of centuries has diligently shown solicitude 
for all the churches. It was, moreover, a maneuver 
of spiritual warfare that put on review the forces 
preparing to return to ancient Kiev at all cost and 
rebaptize her and Russia, of the forces that 
throughout the world are to teach the Faith re- 
ceived at Kiev, and preserve in its strength and 
purity the liturgy that has been the inspiration and 
the guide of all the sons of Vladimir. 

That evening, the triduum was brought to its 
solemn close. Cardinal Pellegrinetti spoke of the re- 
lations of the Holy See and Russia from the first 
contacts after the baptism of Kiev, intermittently 
through the centuries of schism, till the pontificate 
of Pius XI, when the question of the Faith of Rus- 
sia came again most vividly to the fore. One can 
hardly mention all that this great Pope did for the 
suffering children of Saint Vladimir. Hardly was 
he on the Papal throne when he was engrossed in 
the work of saving whom he could from the hor- 
rible famine of 1922 and 1923. Before his election, 
he had begged permission of Benedict XV to go to 
Russia and join battle with the Bolsheviks for souls. 
From the earliest years of his pontificate he 
dreamed of preparing men to go and do battle for 
him, and in 1929 he realized that dream in the 
completion of the Russian College. 

Cardinal Marmaggi lifted the Eucharistic King 
of Kings in blessing and the triduum was over. No 
one could have failed to grasp its lesson—the 
baptismal waters of the Dnieper did not flow in 
vain. Middle Europe sees the bulbous cupolas and 
triple crosses over churches where the liturgy be- 
loved of Vladimir is still sung in Vladimir’s tongue. 
Far from Kiev it has spread to other continents, 
where an active, vigorous life of Faith attests the 
depth of the conversion made nine hundred and 
fifty years ago. At Kiev the powers of this world 
have all but destroyed the legacy of the past, but 
they will not long remain triumphant; the vivid 
interest of the See of Peter and the Catholic world, 
the prayers rising to heaven in increasing chorus, 
the growing army of priests and seminarians pre- 
paring themselves for Russia, waiting, but chafing 
for the battle, all presage victory for the Cross. 
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A NIGHT WITH THE UCOPRC 
THAT INVADES THE SANCTUM 


But it is all done in a friendly, helpful way 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











LAST Fall an article in AMERICA sketched an eye- 
witness account of a United Catholic Organizations 
Press Relations Committee meeting. The account 
of the meeting attracted wide interest. It was 
reprinted by many Catholic publications. The 
Tribune, of Melbourne, Australia, for example, 
republished it completely under the heading: 
“American Catholics and the Press. The following 
article from AMERICA shows how American Cath- 
olics have organized to fight against press false- 
hood and misrepresentation. Their methods are 
worthy of the attention of Catholic Action groups 
in Australia.” 

Since that session in the Fall of 1938, the U. C. O. 
Press Relations Committee, New York Division, 
has conducted similar meetings every two weeks, 
and continued the steady growth that characterized 
it since its inception. Commencing not much more 
than a year ago with three affiliated societies, it 
now counts thirty-six Catholic organizations in its 
line-up, and represents through its affiliates well 
above a half-million Catholic men and women. 
Stimulated by its own consistent expansion, the 
New York Division was still further encouraged by 
the formation three months ago in the Philadel- 
phia area of the United Catholic Organizations 
Press Relations Committee, Philadelphia Division. 
The Philadelphia Division has already attracted 
twenty-four Catholic societies to its fold. The New 
York and Philadelphia Divisions exchange the min- 
utes of their meetings and have arranged a modus 
vivendi for cooperation in a number of ways. Most 
encouraging, too, are the ceaseless indications that 
more and more groups are becoming interested and 
seeking to set up Divisions of the United Catholic 
Organizations Press Relations Committee in their 
cities and towns. 

A peep into recent gatherings of the New York 
Division may prove interesting. A large room is 
packed to capacity by a veritable cross section of 
the Catholic population of New York City and 
northern New Jersey. There are lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, professors, workers, nurses, stenogra- 
phers, accountants, newspapermen, actresses, 
housewives; scarcely a walk of life not represented. 

After the opening prayer and the minutes, com- 
munications are read. There is a letter from St. 
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Cloud, Minn., announcing steps for the formation 
of a Division there. A Catholic student in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan writes he will visit New York 
during the summer, wants to discuss plans for set- 
ting up a Division on the University of Michigan 
campus. Letters from people located near the Uni- 
versities of Idaho and Iowa are along the same 
lines. A communication from the State Deputy of 
the Knights of Columbus of the State of New Jer- 
sey announces that the State convention voted to 
affiliate with the Press Relations Committee. 
Subcommittees which had been delegated to in- 
terview newspapers, magazines, publishing houses 
are asked to report. A young lawyer rises and reads 
a very interesting account of the interview his sub- 
committee had with the Book-of-the-Month Club 
with regard to a venomously anti-Catholic book, 
Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen, selec- 
ted by the Club for distribution to its thousands of 
members, many of them Catholics. A few passages 
the subcommittee quoted from the book will suf- 
fice to impart some idea of its venom: “It (the 
Church) seizes every opportunity to proclaim its 
hostility toward all liberal principles . . . with that 
blind passion with which the Vatican stood by every 
tyrannical potentate in his campaign against po- 
litical freedom, religious tolerance and modern 
democracy. . . . It (the Church) placed itself (in 
the nineteenth century) squarely across the path 
of science . . . (the Church’s attitude in the Span- 
ish War) shows that the Church has severed its 
last remaining link with Christianity. . . .” The 
Club executives, the report indicated, adopted the 
rather extraordinary attitude that the Club was 
not altogether responsible for the books picked by 
its selecting jury, but agreed to place any repre- 
sentations from the Committee before this jury. 
Discussion following the subcommittee report 
developed the fact that three books objectionable to 
Jews had been withdrawn by a New York pub- 
lisher. This disclosure led a questioner to wonder 
if the Book-of-the-Month Club would have dis- 
tributed an anti-Semitic book, if its jury’s choice 
had fallen on such a manuscript. The general opin- 
ion was the Club would not have done so even if 
it had to fire the entire jury. One of the Club’s 
jury is William Allen White. Under the sponsor- 














ship of the Council Against Intolerance in America 
Mr. White on a nationwide hook-up spoke to the 
American people counseling tolerance. Wonder was 
voiced how Mr. White could reconcile his nation- 
wide appeal for tolerance with his membership on 
the Book-of-the-Month Club jury which selected for 
nationwide dissemination a book calculated to stir 
up religious rancor and intolerance. 

Following the account of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s contribution to the cause of religious in- 
tolerance, another subcommittee reported on nego- 
tiations with a magazine. This publication printed 
in the course of several months four articles gross- 
ly misrepresenting the Catholic religion. The U. C. 
O. Press Relations Committee, New York Division, 
corresponded with the editor and also got in touch 
with cooperating groups located near the maga- 
zine’s home city. These groups contacted a rabbi. 
The rabbi interviewed the publisher who is a Jew 
and obtained from him a pledge not to print any 
more articles that abuse the Catholic Church. 

The next subcommittee to submit its report was 
concerned with an advertisement which appeared in 
several magazines. The advertisement, which ran a 
reproduction of the Miraculous Medal, read in part 
as follows: “Win Success—Money-Love-Happiness. 
‘I won fifty-four dollars the day I received my Mir- 
aculous Medal,’ says Mrs. E. Erikson of Chicago. . . . 
Be a Winner. Would you like to be successful at 
everything you try to do? .. . We make no super- 
natural claims but we guarantee that ours are gen- 
uine Miraculous Medals with a prayer to the Holy 
Virgin. We guarantee that your Miraculous Medal 
will make a hit with you... . or your money will 
be returned. Deposit the small sum of only 98 cents 
with the mailman. Charm Products, 321 Broadway, 
New York City.” The sub-committee reported it 
had called at the given address, found nobody there. 
The place was just a little cubbyhole for the pur- 
pose of receiving mail. The committee contacted 
the magazine Adventure and the Red Star Publish- 
ing Company. On learning how offensive the ad- 
vertisement was to Catholics, both agreed to drop 
it. The committee took the matter up with the Post 
Office Department and after some days received 
a letter from a postal inspector advising that 
Charm Products had been put out of business. 

Following this came a report of the subcommit- 
tee which had interviewed the New York Daily 
News. The paper runs a column entitled: “Parents 
and Children.” In this column appeared the fol- 
lowing: “Most of us have already discarded the 
idea of original sin. . . . Look at a baby and then 
tell me if you can really believe the baby is bad and 
must have sin trained out of him. Yet there are still 
people who believe that.” 

The subcommittee interviewed Mr. Shand, an 
executive of the News, and informed him that the 
above excerpt gave a totally false idea of the doc- 
trine of original sin. Mr. Shand agreed that it should 
not have been printed, promised that matter of 
this sort would not appear again, and asked that a 
resumé of the doctrine of original sin be written up 
for him for future reference. The general meeting 
took steps to have this forwarded to Mr. Shand. 


Following this, came a report on negotiations 
with the Atlantic Monthly, which ran an article by 
John Gunther dealing with the Church in the Phil- 
ippines. The article intimated that the Friars haa 
obtained much of their land by imposing as penance 
in confession the transfer of the penitent’s land to 
the Friars. The subcommittee in charge wrote a 
long letter to the Atlantic Monthly refuting this 
and other anti-Catholic implications of the article. 
The Atlantic Monthly printed this letter in full. 

Another subcommittee then described its inter- 
view with the New York Times. One writer on the 
Times declared the Catholic Church suppressed the 
Bible previous to Tyndale’s appearance. Another 
one wrote: “Orestes Brownson tried unsuccessfully 
to liberalize and Americanize the Catholic Church.” 
These and some other matters were taken up with 
Mr. James, Managing Editor of the Times, by the 
subcommittee. The committee furnished him with 
evidence that the Catholic Church never suppressed 
the Bible, but on the contrary encouraged its 
perusal, and he promised to go into the matter 
thoroughly. He appeared startled about the charac- 
terization of the Catholic Church as illiberal and 
un-American, and assured the group that he would 
do his utmost to prevent future anti-Catholic slurs. 

After this report, the general meeting broke up 
into sub-committee sessions. These sub-committees 
cover thoroughly the various newspapers in New 
York and northern New Jersey daily and bring into 
the general meeting any clippings they deem anti- 
Catholic. In the large room, and in a number of 
smaller rooms, the groups discussed the various 
matters they had clipped since the last session to 
decide which was of sufficient gravity to submit 
to the general meeting. Groups covering the vari- 
ous magazines talked over anti-Catholic bias they 
had discovered. The radio committee argued over 
broadcasts. These numerous conclaves presented 
a scene of utmost animation. 

Following this, the groups covering newspapers, 
magazines, radio stations submitted their reports 
and the general meeting, reconvened, decided what 
newspapers, magazines and radio stations should 
be interviewed. Next came the report of the Exten- 
sion Committee giving the results of its checks on 
newspapers from Boston, Richmond, Salt Lake 
City, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Dallas. A young man then arose 
and gave an account of his visit to the meeting of 
the Philadelphia Division. His description of the 
activity and alertness of the Philadelphia group was 
most flattering. Last came the report of a doctor. 
He is the head of a committee in constant touch 
with one of the largest magazines in the United 
States. Sometime ago, the managing editor of this 
magazine regarded the Press Relations Commit- 
tee as a pressure organization. The doctor had final- 
ly convinced him it was nothing of the sort, but 
rather a society to present in a friendly, conciliatory 
spirit, the Catholic viewpoint. The managing editor 
changed his opinion, declared he had found his con- 
ferences with the Press Relations Committee very 
helpful to him. After prayer, the meeting adjourned 
to meet again in two weeks. 
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THREE ROUSING CHEERS 
FOR THE GLORIOUS O.0.0O. 


Simple thoughts on the subject of democracy 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











IF a man is intent on building a reputation for 
himself, he should take pains never to say anything 
that a seven-year-old youngster does not know, and 
then hire a publicity agent to broadcast his re- 
marks. In my career as a checkered and double- 
checkered student, I recall how often we, as super- 
enlightened undergraduates, would label certain 
professors as “Apostles of the Obvious.”’ Their con- 
stant repetition of an idea galled us. I did not real- 
ize at the time that I was really sitting at the feet 
of true genius. 

A recent personal experience has brought home 
to me the realization how wrong we were. On the 
last day of the Second National Catholic Action 
Congress held in Cleveland lately, in a very abbre- 
viated speech I made a few remarks, simple re- 
marks, about democracy. Friends of mine sent me 
clippings from about a dozen different papers 
throughout the country that carried the statement. 
There were hundreds of men of authority at the 
Congress, expressing weighty and worthwhile 
opinions on various phases of Catholic social action. 
But the boys in the press-box know their readers. 
They chose the statement of an “Apostle of the 
Obvious” for the broadcast. I suspect, sometimes, 
that genius is just an accident showing up in the 
right place at the right time. 

There are thousands of societies today on a full 
time schedule devoted to saving democracy. There 
must be room for at least one more. I suggest “The 
Organization for the Observation of the Obvious.” 
There will be no constitution, by-laws, no dues. 
Every member is an officer. The purpose of the 
society will be to express in simple language what 
everybody already knows, but what, for some rea- 
son or other, most people have not taken the trou- 
ble to formulate clearly in their own minds. Our 
motto will be “You can’t have your cake and eat 
Ag 

The first idea that our propagandists will express 
for their constituents is this: A democracy is not 
something distinct from the people. If it is a gov- 
ernment for the people, of the people, by the people, 
then the people must run it. The people are men 
and women endowed with an intellect and a will by 
a provident Creator. They will have to use those 
faculties. The whole is never greater than the sum 
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of its parts, except in a non-union made doughnut. 
A democracy is not a doughnut. 

There are still vast numbers of our citizens who 
labor under the impression that a democracy 
means electing a man to office. Once that is accom- 
plished, the said representatives are divinely in- 
spired to legislate and govern. Human imperfec- 
tions, such as partisan politics and feathering one’s 
own nest to the disadvantage of the electorate at 
large, are lost sight of, and the newly-sprouted 
wings of pure patriotism elevate the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people so high above such sordid 
things as selfish motives that they can be left to 
themselves entirely to do only the right thing and 
the best thing always. 

This distorted notion, which is not really the 
fault of the intellect (for they know better) but a 
product of a lethargic will, is to be corrected by the 
0.0.0. through a simple, though rather arduous 
procedure. Instead of trying to formulate the cor- 
rect idea of each individual, the 0.0.0. will gather 
the constituents together into groups, large or 
small according to circumstances, and discuss with 
them the various issues that must come up before 
their legislators. The evil portions of a proposal will 
be detected and denounced, and the good commend- 
ed. Gradually a sound, morally good, enlightened 
opinion will be formed in each community. The old 
town-hall idea will be brought back to life. 

Once again, the boys in Washington, Albany, 
Boston and various other State capitols will know 
just where the natives back home stand on all im- 
portant issues. It will make it a little harder for 
them to swap votes with their despised competitor 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Pink professors in various universities would not 
approve of such methods of education. The intelli- 
gent among the uneducated might discover what 
some of the big words mean which the professors 
use to obscure their true meaning. Certain small 
town refugees, who have wormed their way to the 
magistrate’s bench in bigger cities on a Confusion 
ticket, would make wry faces at it. The people 
might get a correct apprehension of problems that 
had heretofore perplexed them. That would be fatal 
to the Confusionist. Mr. Barnum, the Stalinite, who 
has been putting the American people over the hur- 




















dles and pushing them through the hoops, as he 
conducts his American tour of the Russian three 
ring circus, would not want it. Someone might find 
out what he means when he uses that word “de- 
mocracy.” 

There would be others wi.0 would find it embar- 
rassing to say the least. But it is just what the doc- 
tor ordered. Like all medicine, however, it is dis- 
tasteful to many. We would have to forego, per- 
haps, a daylight saving swing around the golf 
course, or the poker club would have to postpone a 
session, or we would have to miss one of our tri- 
weekly trysts with the Lovely Lady and Her Third 
Husband at the local cinema center. Nevertheless, 
when all the inconveniences are counted up they 
would not seem one-tenth so repugnant as one such 
gathering where the entire assemblage would be 
forced to give a lusty “Heil Huland” or “Salud 
Stopkins.” 

The zealous officer-members of the new-born de- 
fender of democracy would not be so rash as to ex- 
pect their fellow citizens to join the movement 
without first giving a rational explanation of the 
need of it. They would explain in very simple terms 
that a government of the people and for the people 
and by the people puts the burden of responsibility 
upon the people. They would tell them that one 
very good reason why a depression could sneak up 
on them and smack them so hard when they were 
not looking was because, as a nation, our education 
in democracy did not keep pace with our industrial 
progress. 

As nations go, we sprang up overnight. We lev- 
eled the forests, cut roads through the mountains, 
built gigantic cities, linked them together with far- 
flung systems of communication and transporta- 
tion. But we forgot the human element in the proc- 
ess. There was no dictator to tell us how to use 
what we had made. The rulers were the people 
themselves. They had representatives, it is true, 
but they were just part of the people and subject to 
the same limitations as those they represented. 
They were but reflections of the activity or the 
apathy of the electorate. And when the apathy of 
the people was greater than the activity of the peo- 
ple, it showed itself in the governing body. The 
0.0.0. would have to convince its membership that 
James Truslow Adams was right when he said: “A 
people gets just the kind of a government that it 
deserves.” 

Just in passing, it is a curious thing, is it not, 
that the men who rule the roost in Washington 
have never observed the obvious need of instructing 
the citizens of the nation in the essentials of de- 
mocracy? While so many voluminous printings are 
being sent far and wide on this, that and the other 
thing, it might not be such a bad idea to match 
some of the 25,000,000 Communist pamphlets and 
brochures with a few publications on the funda- 
mentals of a free democracy. 

A very tired contingent of soldiers once limped 
back to their base after an all-morning hike. They 
had hardly come to attention before the officer in 
command made the soul-destroying announcement: 
“There will be no liberty this afternoon.” From the 


rear of the ranks came an undertone: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” “Who said that?” chal- 
lenged the captain. “Patrick Henry!” came back in 
the same monotonous tone. He got away with it. 

Ever since Patrick Henry first gave utterance to 
this fiery phrase, embattled Americans have been 
using it as a sounding board. It is the battle cry of 
the disillusioned. On more than one occasion, it has 
been the slogan of a protest against some ordinance 
that has crept into the code because the ordinary 
watchfulness, which would have prevented it, was 
lacking from the start. 

“Liberty is the observance of law.” The observ- 
ance of that kind of law protects the common good. 
It is an obvious deduction that sound legislation 
and the proper enforcement of it will be assured 
only when public opinion is sound enough and 
strong enough to protect them both. A unified pub- 
lic opinion as the gauge of democracy is not the 
same as urging the popular, though fallacious, the- 
ory of “majority rule.” The opinion of the majority, 
even when united, can never obliterate the natural 
rights of the minority. There are certain God-given 
rights that no human authority can restrict or re- 
strain. Certain public officials might become mem- 
bers in the O0.0.0., merely to have that one idea 
straightened out for them. 

The next postulate of our growing organization 
will shock a good many. They will be as shocked as 
a certain national news-caster must have been 
when he received a communication after one of his 
nightly “cure-all” periods of comment on world 
conditions. He was told that he could make the big- 
gest scoop of the year by reading the Ten Com- 
mandments into the microphone some night. It 
would be real news to a great many people. The 
Organization for the Observation of the Obvious 
advocates the old-fashioned idea that religion is of 
the essence of democracy. It entertains the strange 
notion that society is composed of human beings, 
that man is not an automaton or just sixty-six 
cents worth of chemical compounds, that men owe 
a duty to their fellow men and have the right to 
expect consideration from their fellow-beings, be- 
cause they first owe a duty to a Creator Who has 
made and still governs the universe. It is a concept 
that has been pretty well lost in the shuffle for eco- 
nomic supremacy, but it is just as true of our com- 
plex form of human existence today as it was when 
men traded wheat for leather and potatoes for 
kitchen ware. 

Granted these three principia, namely, religion, 
liberty based on law, and the education of the 
masses in the things of democracy, the 0.0.0. feels 
confident that order and harmony would result and 
democracy would have at least a fifty-fifty chance 
of surviving in the competition that must be met 
from the alien ideologists. Occasions could be found 
for vehement waving of the red, white and blue, 
and the tubs could be thumped “to save” us from 
one thing or another. But if the solid formation of 
correct ideals and sound ideas were firmly laid, 
such demonstrations would do no more harm than 
the parade of the States at a National Democratic 
Convention. 
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THIRD TERM GUFFEY 


DOUBT as to President Roosevelt’s desire to suc- 
ceed himself for the second time is resolving itself 
into certainty. The announcement will be duly 
made that he will present himself to the American 
people for their decision as to his future. In the 
traditional American way, he will ask the people 
to express their majority wish and their majority 
command. 

The need for President Roosevelt to serve his 
country through at least four more years is made 
more pressing, his champions declare, because of 
the attempt by the Senatorial and Congressional 
reactionaries and tories, by the rebellious, self- 
willed group to scuttle his policies. It may be re- 
quired for him to tour the country. In advance of 
that, his friends are preparing the country. 

One of the more recent and strongest voices to 
demand that President Roosevelt save the nation 
is that of Senator Guffey who was elected by the 
people of Pennsylvania, the majority of whom, at 
that time, declared themselves to be Democrats. 
Mr. Guffey stated all the arguments in favor of 
President Roosevelt most clearly and vigorously. 
“I’m for Roosevelt as a Democrat because it’s the 
way to win the next election, hands down; no ‘ifs’, 
‘ands’ or ‘buts’; no alibis and no double-crossing,” 
declared Senator Guffey. Again, the Pennsylvanian 
advanced another reason for his championship: 
“I’m for Roosevelt as a practical politician, be- 
cause anti-third-term talk is bad politics.” 

Senator Guffey stated most succinctly a very 
convincing reason for a third term; namely, the 
fact that President Roosevelt has had neither a 
first nor a second term. As one account of his 
radio address phrased it: “The judges and the 
lawyers cheated the people out of President Roose- 
velt’s first term. The ingrates and the middle-of- 
the-roaders robbed the people of President Roose- 
velt’s second term.” Other accounts phrased the 
grave issues even more clearly. Seriously as the 
views of Senator Guffey must be taken, we cannot 
admit his proposition that President Roosevelt has 
failed to aid the people and that he has gone down 
to defeat before the cheating judges and the rob- 
bing ingrates. 

This nation cannot survive, warns Senator Guf- 
fey, unless this nation elects President Roosevelt. 
“If the people are short-changed again by politi- 
cians in 1940, then there won’t be any 1944, po- 
litically speaking. There will be dictatorship or civil 
war to take the place of shell-game elections be- 
tween a Republican Tweedledum and a Democratic 
Tweedledee.” 

Such incisive arguments as those presented by 
Senator Guffey will undoubtedly be reiterated by 
other supporters of President Roosevelt. And it 
seems quite likely now that the American people, 
under the leadership of Senator Guffey and the 
Democratic National Committee, will beg Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to serve them for another four or 
even eight years in order to save them from the 
dictatorship of somebody or other. 
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FEAR BECETS FEAR 


BEFORE the Rabbinical Assembly, Dr. Solomon 
Goldman made the astounding statement that 
“anti-Semitism is not a major evil in this country.” 
Many Protestants and Catholics were convinced 
that it was the only religious and racial problem 
great enough to cause anguish to an American 
heart. More ing was his assertion to the 
125 Rabbis present that anti-Semitism “is being 
exploited by many Jewish organizations.” This 
makes the picture most confusing for all of us who 
oppose the Semitism that begets anti-Semitism, 
and the anti-Semitism that arouses Semitism. 


UNITED TO ADVANCE | 


YOUNG and small though it be, the Catholic 
Theatre Conference has already operated in 
some twenty-five States and has cast its influ- 
ences on the rest of the nation. The Second 
Biennial Convention came to a close at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., with a 
clear vision of the future and with definite plans 
for the delegates and the associated theatre 
groups. 

In 1937, many persons interested in the the- 
atre as it affected the Catholic Church and 
Catholicism, naturally, and even casually, it 
would seem, agreed that some sort of an or- 
ganization might be helpful. A first conference 
was held in Chicago, with the Loyola Commu- 
nity Theatre of St. Ignatius Church as hosts; 
the second organizing conference was the guest 
of the Washington Chapter of the Blackfriars’ 
Guild. Now, consolidated further by the recent 
Convention, the Catholic Theatre Conference is 
quite ready for its apostolate. 

Archbishop Beckman, of Dubuque, noted for 
his interest in the arts, was chosen the Hon- 
orary President. His address to the Conference 
emphasized the relation that has always existed 
between the theatre and the Catholic Church. 
Alternately, the Church would disapprove and 
re-embrace the “secular stage,” he said, for 
“the drama, like an unruly child, has scemed 
continually prone to wander off the beaten 
track of morality and to lose sight of its classic 
heritage.” 

While the Catholic Theatre Conference is 
almost exclusively concerned with the Catholic 
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NAZI STRANGULATION 


SCARCELY a morning newspaper passes without 
the recording of another incident of the persecu- 
tion grinding down the Churches of Germany and 
Austria. The Nazi officials day by day are extend- 
ing their withering fingers over the schools, the 
youth, the Catholic societies, so that soon the 
teaching of religion will cease. Meanwhile, the Nazi 
mobs are showing increased hatred, flaring into 
violence against the clergy. What irony it is that 
the Nazi thugs, instigated by Nazi leaders, should 
so threaten the life of Cardinal Innitzer that the 
Nazi Gestapo must protect the Cardinal’s life. 


HE CATHOLIC THEATRE 


theatre and its development it must eventually 
extend its sphere of influence over all the stage. 
Archbishop Beckman saw the Conference as an 
agency “reorganizing and revising the contem- 
porary theatre for our own purposes.” He told 
the delegates that they “were gathered there to 
make a powerful and undeniable contribution 
to the welfare of the new theatre.” But, he in- 
sisted rightly, the Catholic theatre must remain 
sterlingly Catholic as it must be startlingly con- 
temporary. It must be coordinated with the 
Catholic cultural program of Catholic Action. 
And it must be dedicated to the purpose of 
raising tastes and morality out of the ill-smell- 
ing theatrical swamps. 

One of the most interesting, as it is the most 
important development leading to unified ef- 
fort, is that of the “play cycles.” Both in 
Chicago and New York, the diverse theatrical 
groups last year proved the feasibility of the 
idea no less than its practical advantages. At 
least ten “cycles” are planned for next season. 

Another project of importance for the Cath- 
olic theatre movement was that of establishing 
a periodical devoted to the Catholic “idea” in 
the theatre. Such a vehicle, undoubtedly, would 
be a tonic as well as a “lift” to the movement. 

The cultural orbit of the Church in the Unit- 
ed States must continue to spiral out. In such 
expansion, both cultural and Catholic, the the- 
atre can be made to exercise a dominating 
power. The playwright and the players may 
portray the doctrine and beauty of Catholicism 
better than a sermon from the pulpit. 


Se 


NEUTRALITY BILL 


THE objectionable features in the Bloom Neutrality 
bill, defeated by a close margin in the House of 
Representatives, could not have been better ex- 
pressed than in the editorial in the New York 
Times for July 2. Naturally, in accordance with 
its policy often enough stated, the Times bewailed 
the insertion of a modified arms embargo into the 
bill. Quite openly and consistently the Times is 
advocating American alignment with England and 
France and attributes the setback administered by 
Congress primarily to “a mood of revolt against 
anything and everything that the Administration 
wanted,” and only secondarily to concern on the 
part of the House that certain clauses as provided 
in the bill might involve the country in a war. 

What the House saw as objectionable in the bill 
is precisely the point that the Times makes in ad- 
vocating its passage. Stress is laid upon the oft- 
asserted, but just as often unproven, statement 
that it is impossible for an important country like 
ours to abstain from participation in a war involv- 
ing the major countries of the world. If the late 
World War is what the editorial refers to as one of 
the “two great occasions” cited in confirmation of 
its stand, documentary evidence, increasingly 
damning and convincing, proves to any impartial 
observer that this country was stampeded into that 
catastrophe by the manipulations of the interests 
which had loaned money to Great Britain. 

We take exception precisely with the Times’ de- 
mand that we give “notice to potential aggressors 
that American arms and munitions will be avail- 
able to their opponents, fighting a war of self- 
defense,” thus throwing “the influence of the Uni- 
ted States where it ought to be.” If such a stand 
is neutrality, then the word has lost its meaning. 
The New York Times sees clearly through the 
meaning behind the Administration-prompted 
Bloom bill. Its provisions are emphatically not 
neutral; it gives definite notice that we are for 
alignment with England and France and, possibly, 
Soviet Russia. It is a situation in which we posi- 
tively hook ourselves up with a particular bloc of 
nations in Europe, a situation that the American 
people do not want. 

Thousands of American citizens have been vir- 
tually deluging their Senators and Congressmen 
with letters and telegrams insisting that the United 
States has no issues at stake in the European em- 
broilment and urging them insistently to stand for 
peace. So great has been the number of these 
messages that Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
was constrained to remark earlier in the Spring: 
“Any official or group of officials who undertakes 
to pledge this nation to a policy of favoring or 
supporting any bloc or group of nations on the 
threshold of war, is flagrantly disregarding the 
overwhelming will of the American people.” 

If we propose to be neutral, let us be so in fact. 
If the foreign policy of the Administration has 
aligned this country with England and France, why 
try to disguise the fact under a semblance of neu- 
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trality? The American people alone have the right 
to determine whom, when and why they are to 
fight. Thanks to the New York Times, the disguise 
has been lifted and the objectionable Bloom bill 
has been exposed in its true intent. 


YOUTH CONGRESS 


AFTER its fifth annual conference, the American 
Youth Congress is still suspected of Communist 
leanings and control. A belated attempt was made 
to daub whitewash over the organization’s red 
fence, but the best that could be achieved in the 
color of its policies was a sickly pink. The white- 
wash, it is to be feared, will wash off with the first 
storm; the red fence will remain. 

During the past four annual congresses the con- 
vention has been sufficiently articulate on the ques- 
tion of Fascism and Nazism. There has been no 
doubt in anyone’s mind what the delegates to these 
meetings thought about Hitler and Mussolini; they 
have been emphatically “agin” them as well as the 
ideologies they represent. Try as some few dele- 
gates would during these past conventions to get a 
word of condemnation for Communism and Stalin, 
not one criticism official enough to find its way into 
the record has appeared. 

This year the conference was confronted with a 
determined minority group which endeavored to 
force a declaration, one way or another, on the 
question of Communism. The American Youth 
Congress, it was asserted, could not expect the 
support of representative American youth until it 
had decisively repudiated the charge of Communist 
domination. Recourse was had to evasion of the 
topic by asserting that the Congress did not take 
a stand on individual ideologies. 

When called upon to condemn Communism on 
the grounds that it is opposed to the principles of 
belief in God, the inviolability of human rights and 
private ownership, the Congress shied clear and 
substituted instead a sickly resolution, obviously 
worded to permit evasion, to the effect that the 
Congress is opposed “to all forms of dictatorships, 
regardless of whether they be Communist, Fascist 
or Nazi.” To that the Communist could readily 
enough subscribe since “Communism (the words 
are a Communist spokesman’s) does not stand for 
dictatorship, but for the greatest democracy.” 

Americanism, as based upon our constitution, 
holds distinctly for belief in God, the right of pri- 
vate ownership and the inviolability of human 
rights. These principles no Communist can indorse, 
and thus, despite an attempt to put on a white 
mask, the Youth Congress is still open to suspicion. 
Its attitude on other dictatorial ideologies has been 
overwhelmingly explicit. To clear itself of the 
charge of Communist affiliation it had but to sub- 
scribe to these principles of true Americanism. But 
well the leaders knew that to have done so would 
have disrupted the progress of this Popular Front 
activity. The Congress contented itself with a weak 
— to Americanism for which it does not 
stand. 
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IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


WHEN the Ghost of Hamlet’s father said, “So the 
whole ear of Denmark is by a forged process of 
my death rankly abus’d,” he accurately described 
that very energetic industry known today as “prop- 
aganda.” Propaganda is nothing but the dissemina- 
tion of views, principles and facts, and in itself is as 
innocent as wheat-growing. It becomes evil when 
by forged processes it strives to distort the truth 
by deception. 

Today, propaganda of the wrong kind is found 
in every field of human activity. We meet it in the 
daily press, on the moving-picture screen, in maga- 
zines and books, over the radio, and in the class- 
rooms of educational institutions from the univer- 
sity to the primary school. The bad effects of this 
propaganda may be very great, since many whom 
it reaches do not realize that it does not propose 
truth but falsehood. To borrow a similitude from 
the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, vii, 15- 
21) this propaganda is fostered by men who come 
to us in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. 

Against these men Our Lord warns us seriously. 
He tells us that they may even assume the guise 
of holy men, and come to us with the Lord’s name 
upon their lips. We know from the history of the 
Church that these false prophets arose even in the 
time of the Apostles, and from that time to our 
own hardly a century has passed without some 
new variation on the age-old attack on the Church. 
It is characteristic of most heretics that they do 
not begin by directly assaulting the Church, but 
turn their attention to what, they claim, is some 
error of the Church’s accredited teachers, or some 
gross fault in their lives. To attack directly would 
defeat their purpose, for it would unmask them as 
wolves in the clothing of sheep. Hence, they make 
a show of piety, designed to attract followers, and 
come out openly against the Church only when 
they reach the foolish conclusion that they are 
strong enough to destroy the Church. 

Our Lord gives us a rule by which we can de- 
tect these deceivers. “By their fruits you shall 
know them.” Today, some of the bitterest enemies 
of the Church disguise their hostility, and at times 
will even praise some of the Church’s works, her 
hospitals, for instance, or her homes for children 
and old people. These tactics, they think, gain the 
good will of some Catholics who will later listen 
to them when they hint certain faults in the 
Church, and then go on to attack her essential 
teachings. With weak Catholics, this plan has un- 
fortunately met with success. 

We shall do well to remember that whatever 
tends to lessen in the least degree our loyalty to 
the Church and her doctrines is the product, in 
Our Lord’s words, of an evil tree. In His own good 
time and in His own perfect way God will deal with 
Catholics, lay and clerical, whose lives are not in 
accord with their religion. Despite scandals which, 
as Our Lord has taught, must needs come, the 
Church, holy as her Founder is holy, can never 
fail the children of men. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Secretary Morgenthau 
placed extra duties on silk importations from Italy. 
The heavier imposts, called countervailing duties, 
will be “equal to any bounty or grant” that the 
Italian Government pays to shippers of silk to the 
United States, the Secretary’s order said. . . . Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator Guffey issued a radio appeal for 
a Roosevelt third term. Insiders said the Demo- 
cratic National Committee helped prepare the Guf- 
fey plea. . . . The $223,398,047 Army Air Corps Bill 
was signed by President Roosevelt. The measure 
completes a $552,000,000 defense program and 
raises the total approved for all defense during 
the fiscal year just begun to the sum of $1,783,- 
187,847, unprecedented for peace time. . . . The 
President also signed the $1,755,600,000 Relief bill 
and the revised Tax bill. . . . The end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, saw the United States with the larg- 
est debt in its history, approximately $40,378,000,- 
000. The deficit for the year was $3,600,000,000, 
more than twice as large as the deficit in the previ- 
ous year. During the last fiscal year the Govern- 
ment spent $9,268,000,000, the largest peace-time 
outlay in the history of the United States. 


WASHINGTON. The Administration’s efforts to 
scrap the present Neutrality Act with its arms em- 
bargo provision and to pass the Bloom bill suffered 
a set-back, when the House, by a vote of 200 to 
188, adopted a revision of the Neutrality Act which 
retained the automatic arms embargo with but one 
change. The present law forbids selling arms, am- 
munition and implements of war to belligerents. The 
revision adopted by the House omits the “imple- 
ments of war,” but forbids sale of arms and ammu- 
nition to a warring nation. The Administration’s 
proposed Bloom bill would permit on a “cash and 
carry” basis sale of arms, ammunitions, implements 
of war to all belligerents. In practice, the Bloom 
bill would, its opponents contend, provide aid to 
England, France and Russia in any war they might 
wage against Germany, Italy and allies. . . . Follow- 
ing Senatorial refusal to extend it, President Roose- 
velt’s power to devalue the gold content of the dol- 
lar expired at midnight, June 30. Five days later 
the President recovered his dollar-devaluating 
power, when the Senate by a vote of 43 to 39 ap- 
proved the conference report on the Monetary bill 
which extends this power to June 30, 1941. Opinion 
divided concerning the legality of the Senate ac- 
tion, one view being that the power had expired, 
needed new legislation to restore it. The Monetary 
Bill fixes a legal rate of 71.11 cents an ounce for 
newly mined domestic silver, continues the $2,000,- 
000,000 Stabilization Fund, permits purchase of for- 
eign silver. . . . Senator Walsh introduced a bill 
penalizing the setting up of seditious organizations 


within the United States Navy. Navy spokesmen 
reported many efforts to undermine the “loyalty, 
morale, and allegiance” of sailors. . . . The cotton- 
rubber barter treaty between Britain and the Unit- 
ed States was approved by the Senate. 


THE CONGRESS. The Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Archibald MacLeish, Leftist poet, as li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress, 63 to 8; refused 
to confirm an appointee for the Attorneyship of 
Nevada because he was objectionable to Senator 
McCarran of that State. ... A bill for the admission 
of Puerto Rico into the Union as a State was intro- 
duced into Congress by the Puerto Rican resident 
Commissioner. . . . The Committee on Immigration 
reported to the Senate for consideration an Immi- 
gration Restriction Bill that would suspend all 
quota immigration for five years. Under this and a 
companion measure, 20,000 German refugee chil- 
dren could enter during the next two years, pro- 
vided they are charged to the German quota. Regis- 
tration of all aliens is also provided. . . . The Senate- 
House conferees reached an agreement on the 1940 
Relief bill, which was sent to the President for 
signature. The Federal Theatre was abolished, a 
victory for the House. . . . Testifying before a Sen- 
ate Committee, Jesse Jones characterized the Mead 
bill for Governmental insurance of bank loans to 
small business as unsound. The Mead bill was writ- 
ten by Benjamin Cohen, pushed by Thomas Cor- 
coran, Presidential advisers. . . . Under a measure 
introduced into the Senate by Senator O’Mahoney 
the United States could sue for civil penalties a 
corporation violating the anti-trust laws. The cor- 
poration would forfeit to the Government an 
amount equal to twice its income for each month 
the violation occurred. Officers and directors of the 
corporation would forfeit twice the compensation 
they received from the corporation for each month 
of violation. 


AT Home. Congress passed a resolution for the 
establishment of a commission to adjudicate claims 
against the Soviet Government. .. . At the National 
Maritime Union convention in New Orleans, a Gulf 
district delegation walked out, charged the conven- 
tion was “Communist dominated... . . Protesting 
against longer hours decreed by Congress, WPA 
construction workers went on strike. . . . The 
American Youth Congress met in New York. Fifty- 
six members of the State Legislature and members 
of the City Council demanded that the Congress 
convention go on record against Communism. A 
small group inside the Congress demanded the 
same thing. In the past the Youth Congress has 
frequently denounced Hitler and Mussolini but 
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never Stalin. The following resolution was offered 
to the convention: “The American Youth Congress 
unequivocally states that its fundamental principles 
are based on a belief in God. . . . That the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress condemns Communism, Naz- 
ism and Fascism which are viciously opposed to 
these principles of American democracy . . . those 
groups which foster Communism, Nazism and Fas- 
cism ... have no place whatsoever in the American 
Youth Congress. .. . That their very presence is a 
negation of the fundamental doctrines underlying 
any convention of American youth which seeks a 
constructive and not a destructive solution to eco- 
nomic and social problems. . . .” The Congress 
voted against this resolution. Fourteen of the 135 
participating organizations left the hall. Later the 
Congress adopted the following: “Be it resolved 
that this Congress of youth record its opposition to 
all forms of dictatorship, regardless of whether 
they be Communist, Fascist, Nazi or any other 
type.” The remainder of the resolution permitted 
Communists to continue to participate in all Con- 
gress activities. The representative of the Young 
Communist League voted for the resolution, which 
was characterized as a “face-saving gesture” by 
leaders of the bolting groups. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt addressed the Youth Congress, was ac- 
cused by some of the walk-out chiefs of “disloyalty 
to American youth,” because she endorsed the 
Youth Congress’ official creed. . . . New York 
State’s monument to St. Isaac Jogues, who discov- 
ered Lake George in 1646, was unveiled at the 
Lake. 


GERMANY. While Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop 
of Vienna, was making a pastoral visit through his 
diocese, he was attacked by Nazis, pelted with eggs 
and potatoes. Worst attack occurred in Koenigs- 
bruenn, twenty-five miles from Vienna. With an 
umbrella, a Nazi knocked the Cardinal’s biretta 
from his head. The crowd roared that the Cardinal 
had failed to intercede for Horzweber and Planetta, 
the men who murdered former Chancelor Dollfuss. 
“Give the Black Cardinal a one-way ticket to Da- 
chau,” the Hitlermen shrieked. Dachau is a Nazi 
concentration camp in Austria. . . . Premier George 
Kiosseivanoff of Bulgaria paid a four-day state 
visit to Berlin. . . . 3,000 Confessional Church mem- 
bers gathered from all parts of the Reich and com- 
memorated the second anniversary of the arrest 
and imprisonment of Reverend Martin Niemoeller, 
who refused to bow to the Nazi pagan demands. ... 
An Abbey near Krems recently taken from the 
Benedictine Fathers was opened as a training place 
for Nazi leaders. . . . Reports that young Germans 
from the Reich were crowding into Danzig con- 
tinued. An authorized German spokesmen denied a 
Danzig coup was in prospect. “No German soldiers 
are going into Danzig with tourist skirts on,” he 
asserted. Danzig itself remained peaceful, conduct- 
ed business normally, but Albert Foerster, Danzig 
Nazi leader declared that Danzigers were ready to 
sacrifice “blood and life” to return to Germany... . 
The German press said that the British Foreign 
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Office called newspaper men in, told them “a Nazi 
putsch against Danzig was imminent,” started the 
worldwide rumors. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Lord Dufferin and Ava, Under 
Secretary for Colonies, revealed the Government 
was considering making a grant to help the emigra- 
tion of Spanish Loyalist refugees from Algeria to 
Mexico. Sweden, he disclosed, would accept Ger- 
mans and Austrians who had fought with the Inter- 
national Brigades. . . . British efforts to line Russia 
up with herself and France were still without re- 
sult. . . . Chancelor of the Exchequer Sir John 
Simon declared Britain will continue to support 
Chinese currency despite Japanese demands... . 
The British National Council of Labor sent a radio 
plea to German workers “to make it known to 
your Government that you want peace and not 
war.” The British Broadcasting Company, a Gov- 
ernment institution, told English audiences the plea 
would be circulated in Germany by underground 
channels. . . . Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax told 
Germany “in the event of further aggression we 
are resolved to use at once the whole of our 
strength in fulfilment of our pledges to resist it.” 
. . . Prime Minister Chamberlain continued to in- 
sist that large numbers of German nationals were 
arriving in Danzig. When requested to tell Chan- 
celor Hitler personally that Britain would oppose 
the change of the Danzig status by force, the Prime 
Minister replied: “Our position has been made per- 
fectly clear by Lord Halifax.” 


FOOTNOTES. In Russia, Vsevolod Meyerhold, the- 
atrical leader, was thrown into prison, charged 
with “a tendency toward mysticism, symbolism and 
God-seeking.”’ Moscow denied Japanese claims of 
air victories over Soviet planes on the Manchu- 
kuoan border. . . . Formal negotiations commenced 
between Italy and Germany concerning resettle- 
ment on German territory of Reich subjects in 
South Tyrol. Placing of extra duties by Washing- 
ton on imports of Italian silk aroused angry reac- 
tions in Italy. . . . Scoring labor unions for constant 
pressure for higher wages, New Zealand’s Labor 
Minister, F. P. C. Webb, announced his Govern- 
ment will legislate to forbid strikes. . . . Speaking 
in France, United States Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt assailed the “two dictators.” France will not 
tolerate any unilateral change in the Danzig status, 
Paris officially warned Berlin. . . . In Palestine, a 
collective fine of $5,000 was imposed on Jews of 
North Jerusalem for outrages against Arabs. 643 
persons have been killed, 700 wounded during the 
last six months, a majority of whom are Arabs. . . . 
In Chile at the Radical convention with President 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda attending, a motion for estab- 
lishing relations with Russia was approved. Plans 
to admit numerous Spanish Loyalist refugees were 
announced. ... A program of settling Spanish Loy- 
alist refugees in Mexico was arranged with Presi- 
dent Cardenas by former Loyalist Premier Juan 


Negrin. 
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CULTURE AND FINANCES 
EDITOR: Your columns recently (June 17) de- 
plored the refusal of “moneyed Catholics” to under- 
write Emmet Lavery’s play, The First Legion. As 
I read the paragraph, I was reminded of two other 
matters which have recently appeared in print, 
John E. Reardon’s Active Leadership in American 
Catholic Culture (AMERICA, May 6), and the year- 
ly financial statement of a Bronx parish. 

My thought is that the same obstacles hurdled 
by Mr. Lavery still lie in the path of those who 
agree with Father Reardon. A means of clearing 
away some of these obstacles is suggested by study 
of the financial statement I have mentioned. 

Briefly, the statement tells the story of a new 
and large parish with a proportionate staff of sev- 
eral priests, whose salaries, including that of the 
pastor, total $11,000. Contrasted with this are year- 
ly interest payments, on a five-and-a-half per cent 
basis, of $14,000! 

The point is that this $14,000 is contributed by 
working people, not by “moneyed Catholics.” Re- 
duction in the interest rate on the church debt in 
this one parish alone would release thousands of 
doliars for a positive Catholic program in the tradi- 
tional fields of education and medicine, as well as 
in other arts and sciences from the drama to 
seismology. 

New York, N. Y. 


FISH STORY 
EDITOR: The article on the Little Sisters of the 
Poor (July 8) gave praise where it is due. 

On a certain Friday in Chicago, their Sister 
cook found that there was no fish for the noon din- 
ner. She prayed to Saint Joseph. At eleven thirty 
there was a pounding on the door. Opening it, the 
cook was greeted with the manly salutation: 
“Here’s your fish, Sister. Sorry to be late. Just put 
it into the oven. It will be fine by twelve o’clock.” 

At twelve thirty, having given thanks to Saint 
Joseph, the same Sister answered a more insistent 
hammering on the door, this time to hear: “Sister, 
where’s that fish? It belongs to De Paul Univer- 
sity.”” Needless to add, the sons of charitable Saint 
Vincent de Paul paid for the misdirected fish 


entrée. 
New York, N. Y. D. O’C., S.J. 


G. M. K. 


MYSTERY 
EDITOR: As rubber, tin, etc., could be obtained 
elsewhere in the event of a European war, the Ad- 
ministration proposal to obtain them from Great 
Britain by a barter of our surplus wheat and cot- 
ton presents a tough problem for solvers of 
mysteries. 

Both nations operate stabilizing funds to pro- 


tect the existing mediums of exchange. Hence, 
neither nation can consistently desire to promote 
international bartering by supplementing it. It 
would weaken Britain’s control of her colonies and 
raise havoc here with the Governmental efforts 
to protect investments by bolstering prices of an 
amazing variety of commodities. 

The proposal would be understandable if it had 
been to barter with Spain, which lacks bullion. 

Consumers who are paying for the hoarded com- 
modities in higher prices and in taxes cannot blame 
totalitarian nations for publicizing in Latin Ameri- 
ca the fact that Uncle Sam with a burdensome ex- 
cess of wheat and cotton refused to loan them to 
Spain to help her maintain a hard-won indepen- 
dence. 


New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MoRAN 


CRITIQUE 

EDITOR: The review of Emmanuel Mounier’s A 
Personalist Manifesto (AMERICA, June 24) calls at- 
tention to the lack of clarity in this book, but is the 
final paragraph of the review any less incoherent 
than the mazes of this manifesto? 

To quote: “But the Manifesto is to be praised 
for its forthright speaking, invigorating enthusiasm 
—witness the remarkable spirit of the Jocists— 
and its renunciation of all forms of state totali- 
tarianism.” 

Does this sentence mean to state that M. Mou- 
nier’s group of Catholics, non-Catholics and Jews 
founded or gave impetus to the movement known 
as Jocism? Does it mean to state that the Jocists 
founded M. Mounier’s group? 

I have read A Personalist Manifesto and also 
various pieces of literature on the Jocist move- 
ment, and I must confess I failed to find anything 
in common between the two movements, either in 
principles, procedure or spirit. 

In fact, any Catholic whose eyes are opened to 
the profound yet simple truth of the phrases from 
Scripture, “Without Me you can do nothing” and 
“Follow Me,” will find A Personalist Manifesto ex- 
tremely painful reading. Furthermore it seems ex- 
traordinary that any group of Catholics, either 
alone or in cooperation with Jews and non-Catho- 
lics, could sponsor a movement of social reform so 
flatly in opposition to the instructions of the en- 
cyclicals. 

And lastly, how can anyone who upholds Jesus 
Christ as the Model of developed and perfect per- 
sonality find of value a book written to attract 
Catholics—and it has deceived many indeed—but 
in which the subject of developing personality can 
be discussed through numerous pages without one 
reference to the personality of Christ? 

I omit the criticism of its metaphysics and psy- 
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chology which could easily reduce “its primacy of 
the spiritual and recognition of human personality” 
to mere words, pitfalls of errors for the non-Cath- 
olic. 

A Personalist Manifesto impressed me on first 
and second reading as one of the most subtle and 
dangerous presentations yet appearing in English 
of the Communist spirit, whether the author is 
aware of it or not. I should not be surprised to find 
this review quoted in the United Front press under 
the slogan, “Read the Catholic viewpoint.” 

New York, N. Y. M. R. MADDEN 


INDIGNATION 

EDITOR: We have just received notice of the very 
deplorable article written by Miss Marieli G. Ben- 
ziger in AMERICA (May 13). 

The entire article can be mentioned as a very 
chitchat of women and has been considered with 
indignation in the whole of Switzerland. 

In consequence we should be much obliged if you 
would have the kindness to insert the following 
statement in your Review: 

The Direction of the Establishments Benziger and 

Co., Ltd., at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, beg to advise 

that Miss Marieli G. Benziger, author of Switzerland 

Will Be Free No Longer, has not any relation either 

with the Firm Benziger or with its publishing de- 

partment. 


Einsiedeln, Switzerland. BENZIGER AND Co. 


PUZZLE 

EDITOR: According to Lawrence Lucey’s article, 
Fifty-three Billions—How Much of It Is Money? 
(AMERICA, June 17), and particularly the passage 
on the birth of a bond-issued dollar, I analyze for 
one year, taking the banks as a group: 








Banks pay to Government......... $4.00 
They get from Government....... $10.00 
They pay out for Government.’.... 6.00 
They pay out for loan customers. . 100.00 
They get at end of year from Gov- 
ernment for bond and interest 
i ee ree 6.18 
They get at end of year from cus- 
tomers, loan and interest @ 5% 105.00 
$121.18 $110.00 
Hence the original $4.00 the banks 
had has grown in one year to... 11.18 
$121.18 


Now then, is it not against all distributive justice 
to give to a comparatively very small group of men 
this great advantage—that they can almost treble 
their money in a year by mere lending? 

Can you conceive of a more efficient and subtle 
method for siphoning the money out of the pockets 
of the many into the coffers of the few? 

Must this not promote the concentration of 
money, and therefore power, in the hands of a few 
to such an extent that no democratic government 
can long survive under it? 

How can proper distribution of the good things 
of this life—one of the first purposes of govern- 
ment in order to maintain peace and contentment 
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rama the people—continue on under these condi- 
ons? 

Why do the officers of our Government, sworn 
to look after the welfare of the people, stand for 
this wrong which is manifestly against all distribu- 
tive justice? 

Really, the thing is unbelievable. I simply must 
— error in my analysis. But what puzzles me is 
where! 


St. Louis, Mo. Wo. H. HUELSMANN 


CRYING NEED 

EDITOR: It was with pride and pleasure that I 
read Senator David I. Walsh’s article, Annapolis 
Midshipmen Are Proud of Their Faith (AMERICA, 
May 10). It is comforting to know that these men 
are given sO many opportunities to practise their 
religion. Their response to the generous labors of 
zealous priests speaks well of their sincere and 
deep Faith. 

While reading this enlightening article, I recalled 
a conversation which I just recently had with a 
Navy man who was on a vacation after spending 
almost four years stationed at one of our naval 
bases. 

The part of our conversation that I remember 
most clearly was his criticism of the apparent lack 
of interest shown by the Catholic Church in the 
enlisted men. Other churches, as well as the Y. M. 
C. A., go out of their way to be of service to these 
men. And the men appreciate it. But the Catholic 
Church is not conspicuous by her zeal for these 
men who are in so much need of her help. No 
doubt the Catholic Church would be received by 
them with the same enthusiasm as shown by the 
Annapolis men if they were given the same oppor- 
tunity. 

Here is a crying need for a zealous priest to re- 
unite these leaderless and straying sons of Holy 
Mother Church and to give to them the opportuni- 
ties we are so happy to learn the Annapolis men 
are given. 


New England, N. D. T. M. CHAMBERS 


PERPLEXED 

EDITOR: J. E. M. is perplexed (AMERICA, June 17) 
because ten-minute sermons on Sunday is all that 
Chicago receives as an antidote for the daily 
poisonous diet. 

What would J. E. M. and many more good Cath- 
olics think if they lived in a parish where no ser- 
mons are given? Where money is the Credo and 
Bingo the devotions? 

Is it any wonder, then, that these discontented, 
misled, misdirected, spiritually starved sheep con- 
tract Communistic diseases, conduct riots and open 
protestations against their shepherds who have a 
duty to instruct them? 

Yes, J. E. M., the sheep are helpless unless the 
shepherds love them, feed them spiritual food, 
teach them, encourage them, direct them along the 
way of Truth! 

Chicago, Ill. M. M. M. 
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T. S. ELIOT: 


A STUDY IN TRANSITION 


KATHERINE BREGY 








WITH the possible exception of Aldous Huxley and 
Eugene O’Neill—many of whose diverse problems 
he shares “with a difference’”—our contemporary 
literature in English shows no more exciting study 
of transition than Thomas Stearns Eliot. 

The Prufrock verses of 1917 were, like a great 
deal of work at that time, erudite and sexy; the 
Poems of 1920, more erudite and more sexy. Also 
they were strikingly imagistic—I recall one dismal 
picture of the “damp souls of housemaids” at area 
gates in the early London morning—and heavy 
with post-War introspection and disenchantment. 
Their undeniable originality was not lessened be- 
cause one detected the influence of Ezra Pound or 
James Branch Cabell—just as one detected the 
influence of James Joyce when Mr. Eliot’s Waste 
Land captured the Dial’s $1,000 prize in 1922. 
Personally, I found, and still find, that melange of 
painfully realistic free verse, doggerel, sophistica- 
ted vers de societé and perverse mysticism largely 
unintelligible—while the intelligible parts I did not, 
and still do not, like. Yet there were moments 
where one felt the living, suffering soul of a true 
poet hiding beneath all this waste. And one felt it 
again in the bitter battle cry— 


This is the way the world ends, 
Not with a bang but a whimper— 


which was the keynote of The Hollow Men, and 
borrowed by Huxley for his Brave New World. 

When Ash Wednesday was published in 1930 the 
reaction had manifestly set in—the dead bones of 
the desert were, in the poet’s own arresting phrase, 
“chirping to God.” There was an increasing interest 
in Catholic imagery and liturgy: visions of Our 
Lady in “blue of larkspur” to sweeten the bitter 
waters, very human pictures of the Magi to link 
ancient and modern seekers after the light. And 
there was not only that “sense of entanglement” 
which Lionel Johnson years ago found in practical- 
ly all modern literature, but also that tortured and 
torturing self-analysis—the Hamlet motif—which 
the poet himself recognizes when he cries— 


I pray that I may forget 
These matters that with myself I too much discuss, 
Too much explain. : 


Through these years, and since, Mr. Eliot was 
providing a series of thoughtful, critical essays ar- 
raigning modern literature and the modern world 
for its alienation from supernatural faith. Indeed, 
he has all along written such extraordinarily good 
sermons that one suspects the “clerical cut” to 
which he somewhere wittily refers may not apply 
to his “features” alone. From the rather vague 
Protestantism of his upbringing, the poet turned 
to “High” or ritualistic Anglicanism, composing in 
1934 the text for a pageant of the Anglican Church 
produced at Sadler’s Wells. One fancies this some- 
what exotic production must have been a puzzle 
to any popular audience: but The Rock, as it was 
called, remains one of Mr. Eliot’s most significant 
works and contains some of his finest poetry. With 
its choruses of Workmen and Unemployed, its 
sermons by a Narrator or Preacher and cryptic 
words from the Rock—representing, of course, the 
Church of Christ—the cumulative message is, like 
that of the later Saint Thomas, that we must make 
perfect our will. 

“Have you built well, that you now sit helpless 
in a ruined house?”’ demands the Narrator: 

O weariness of men who turn from God 

To the grandeur of your mind and the glory of your 
action... 

Dividing the stars into common and preferred, 

Engaged in devising the perfect refrigerator, 

Engaged in working out a rational morality, 

Engaged in printing as many books as possible .. . 

But Mr. Eliot has even stronger weapons than 
irony: he is reaching toward the immemorial 
weapons of faith and hope, and of a charity which 
means the oneness of humanity. There is something 
distinctly awesome in this young poet-professor’s 
warning: 

The Church must be forever building, and always de- 
caying, and always being restored. 

For every ill deed in the past we suffer the consequence: 

For sloth, for avarice, gluttony, neglect of the Word of 


For pride, for lechery, treachery, for every act of sin. 
And of all that was done that was good you have the 
inheritance. 
Obviously—and counting out the symbolic pun— 
Murder in the Cathedral was built upon The Rock. 
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The two things Mr. Eliot’s art needed most were 
concentration and personality. Finding these in the 
dramatic form and the character of Becket, he 
created what is so far his greatest work. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the brilliant and luxurious young 
clerk, ordained priest and consecrated bishop with- 
in a single week that he might be eligible for the 
post of English chancelor—who from King’s com- 
panion became Church’s champion and martyr and 
was canonized three years after his murder—has 
always been one of the most dramatic of the Saints. 

Aubrey de Vere and Tennyson tried to tell his 
story in poetic plays, but with less success than our 
Anglo-American contemporary. Yet T. S. Eliot con- 
fines his action to the final week of Becket’s life 
and his drama is chiefly a subtle study in tempta- 
tion: the four temptations of pleasure, power for 
its own sake, power for the people’s sake (compro- 
mise), finally spiritual pride in martyrdom, which 
attack and are vanquished by Saint Thomas. It may 
be that the treatment is at moments too literary. 
The women of medieval Canterbury would scarce- 
ly dream about lying on the floor of the sea or 
swallowing “with ingurgitation of the sponge”’— 
but they might well dream about the “white flat 
face of Death” or sense intuitively the horror of 
a world snarling at the feet of their Archbishop. 
And nothing could be more sublimely simple than 
Thomas’ own words when the murderous knights 
draw near: 

All od life they have been coming, those feet. All my 
ife 

I have waited. Death will come only when I am worthy; 

And if I am worthy there is no danger. 

I have therefore only to make perfect my will... 

And I am not in danger: only near to death. 

The event rather surprisingly proved Murder in 
the Cathedral a successful acting play as well as 
a work of art. But Mr. Eliot may have feared that 
what Yeats called the “high window of dramatic 
verse” set him too far away from his audience. In 
any case his most recent drama, The Family Re- 
union, has a contemporary setting and its free 
blank verse is often the rhythmic prose so fre- 
quently used by Maxwell Anderson. Here again we 
have a study in temptation—not present but past: 
a study of the evil which has gathered a modern 
English family under its curse as the New England 
Mannons were gathered in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. 

Mr. Eliot uncovers the pathos, the tragedy, the 
secret guilt and fear of a group sitting around the 
tea table—his Eumenides bearing their “sweet and 
bitter smell from another world” into a chilly coun- 
try house where an old lady’s birthday is being 
celebrated. Harry, the oldest son, returns after a 
long absence during which his unloved wife has 
been lost at sea; and his distraught entrance, his 
protest against the family artifice of pretending 
that nothing has happened, his visions and half- 
delirious confession of having pushed his wife over- 
board, all suggest a kind of guilty Hamlet. Or is 
he not guilty, save in desire? We are never to know 
whether the sudden murderous thought was ful- 
filled in act, since Harry himself is none too sure. 
But we know soon enough that remorse—the 
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“cancer that eats away the self’’—and the appari- 
tions of his ghostly accusers are leading the man 
to despair and madness. Gradually, through an el- 
liptical but highly poetic dialog with his mother’s 
sister Agatha, we learn of the love between her and 
his father before Harry’s birth, and of that father’s 
guilty wish to slay his own wife. Agatha believes 
that “everything is irrevocable,” that the curse 
must be fulfilled—but she also believes that a sin 
acknowledged may be expiated. So she suggests to 


Harry: 
; It is possible 

You are the consciousness of your unhappy family, 

Its bird sent flying through the purgatorial flame. 

In this belief a new vision of peace comes to the 
man as he goes out pilgrim-wise from his family— 
who imagine him either a maniac or (almost 
worse!) a “missionary’— 

To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people, 

until the crooked be made straight and the curse 
ended and the dead rest in peace. 

Mr. Eliot’s preoccupation, not to say obsession, 
with sin was evident in The Rock, where a long 
dramatic meditation ends with the wise conclusion 
that “the mystery of Iniquity is a pit too deep for 
mortal eyes.” Looking back now one sees how it 
penetrated the desolation of The Waste Land and 
was the raison d’étre of Murder in the Cathedral. 
The poetic unity of the former tragedy is not, it 
seems to me, quite duplicated in Family Reunion, 
although the latter’s blending of colloquial every- 
day life with superhuman terror and pity is quite 
astonishing. Would confession be too crude and 
simple a solution, one wonders, to offer all these 
tortured people conscious or unconscious of their 
mysterious curse? For surely the brief Sacrament 
of Penance is infinitely dramatic in its implications. 
Helen Parry Eden wrote one fine poem around it 
—perhaps Thomas Stearns Eliot will some day 
write another! 

For he is his own pilgrim, and the end of his 
journey is not yet reached. He is, in fact, a great 
many seemingly contradictory things: an aristo- 
crat of letters speaking to a democratic and pro- 
letarian age, an esthete who is persistently both 
preacher and theologian. And in the main his the- 
ology is, as far as it goes, quite orthodoxly Catholic. 
“The Church exists for the glory of God and the 
sanctification of souls,” declares one of his essays; 
“Christian morality is part of the means by which 
these are to be attained”; and he adds that the 
“perpetual mission of the Church is to affirm, to 
teach, to apply true theology” to all human prob- 
lems. But how much longer can so close a thinker 
as Mr. Eliot be satisfied to make “the Church” in- 
clude “the whole number of Christians as Chris- 
tians?” Judging this theology from its reflection in 
his poetry, one suspects a taint of Jansenism—a 
certain rigidity producing scrupulosity. He is at the 
other extreme from the robust and joyous Chester- 
ton. But in a world of transition, extremes often 
meet! 




















BOOKS 


FACTS AND A WARNING 
AGAINST WAR PROPAGANDA 


PROPAGANDA FoR War. By H. C. Peterson. University 

of Oklahoma Press. $3 
THE author is an assistant professor of history at the 
University of Oklahoma, with his doctorate from Cornell 
University. His book is no doctoral thesis nor academic 
product. It contains salutary facts and warning wisdom 
for peace-loving America. Its inception was had with 
young Mr. Peterson delivering speeches for war savings 
stamps in 1917-18. During the intervening two decades 
he has made research studies into the question why 
America entered the World War. Trail after trail led to 
astute British propaganda. But to secure original docu- 
ments! Naturally, the British Foreign Office was “unable 
to assist in such a project.” Through a London book 
dealer, Professor Peterson found in the British Museum 
a whole series of printed reports from Wellington House, 
the special British bureau which had devoted itself to 
propaganda in the United States during the war period. 
The reports were prepared solely for the British Cabi- 
net, and for the first time are given to the world in the 
present book. 

Sir Gilbert Parker was in charge of the cleverly 
planned and ceaseless battle to bring America into the 
war on the side of the Allies. His ammunition was un- 
limited money, control of the cables with their “atroci- 
ties” stories, the deluging of the vast American press 
with factitious narratives of German horrors and of the 
Kaiser’s world-wide designs contrasted with the Allies’ 
purely idealistic desire to save humanity and small 
states in particular, the playing on the vanity of Ameri- 
cans high in government and in social life. The latter 
was the tour de force. 

After the declaration of war, President Wilson “be- 
came the greatest propagandist the modern world has 
known.” He was badly needed for the réle. With war 
declared on April 6, by May 16 “only 73,000” had volun- 
tarily enlisted in the army, according to the Associated 
Press. A conscript army had to be raised. Here surely is 
fuel for a Ludlow resolution. On May 31, Secretary 
Tumulty wrote to Colonel House that the “people’s . . . 
‘righteous wrath’ seems not to have been aroused....A 
speech by Mr. Whitlock about German outrages in Bel- 
gium (i.e., atrocities) would help the people to visualize 
just what poor Belgium has suffered and what our own 
people might suffer if German autocracy should tri- 
umph.” And Secretary Lansing said: “I have felt that 
the American people were not wholly convinced of the 
real menace of Germany.” Professor Peterson’s own 
conclusion is: 

In the minds of American leaders there was devel- 

oped a blind hatred of everything German. After 

this hatred had distorted American neutrality, it 
created a willingness to sacrifice American youth in 
an attempt to punish the hated nation . . . Wilson 

. » chose war rather than accept a diplomatic de- 
feat, and justified himself by claiming . . . to uphold 
peace ... democracy ... small nations. 

In his column for May 18, Mr. Paul Mallon assures us 
that “Senators are now also reading Propaganda for 
War by H. C. Peterson, published currently. .. .” The 
“also” in the above sentence refers to “ .. . clippings of 
Britishers who have suddenly started writing for the 
American press, Eden, Wickham, Steed, Churchill and 
many others.” 

If history is a nation’s best teacher and if history may 
repeat itself, the importance of Professor Peterson's 
book for Americans of conscript age and their parents 


and all who believe in no foreign entanglements is su- 
preme. 

C. Hartley Grattan reviewing the book in the New 
York Times poses a pertinent question: 

Considering the successful secrecy of the British 

workers in the first World War—it was not until 

1929 that a book appeared which demonstrated that 

British propaganda exceeded in volume and perva- 

siveness that of the Central Powers—why not as- 

sume a similar successful secrecy today? 

At the least, this is a “must” book for every member 
of Congress and highly recommended for Cabinet mem- 
bers who insist on making bellicose speeches in the name 
of the nation. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


FROM SISKIYOU 
TO SAN DIEGO 


RoMANTIc CrTres oF CALIFORNIA. By Hildegarde Haw- 

thorne. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $6 
CALIFORNIA is a fertile field for authors and artists, 
as well as for gold, oil and the moving-picture indus- 
try. Histories have been written of certain decades, of 
particular sections, biographies of famous founders and 
memoirs of pioneers; all have their place in a Califor- 
niana. But it has remained for Hildegarde Hawthorne 
to give us a unique book, containing within its pages so 
many different angles on the traditions and beauties 
of California, each refreshingly described. 

Up to the minute in her approach, Miss Hawthorne 
begins her tour through the State, by flying to San 
Diego, California’s first port of call, giving her impres- 
sions of the southern city of today, with its activities 
of air and sea. With an observing eye and discriminat- 
ing taste, she re-creates the romantic past, from the 
landing of the Portuguese explorer, Juan Cabrillo in 
1542. Then follows the story of the founding of the 
Missions, with special emphasis on Fray Junipero Serra, 
“who was the very heart and soul of the pioneer period.” 

The author carries out this plan of seeing each city 
and town as it is today, then, finding interest in monu- 
ment and plaque, she goes back to the beginnings and 
traces the history and traditions that are proudly cher- 
ished by the inhabitants. All this, with a light and grace- 
ful pen. She does not visit every spot in the State, for 
all could not be compressed into one book, and she 
adds, “or for that matter into one life.” She includes 
a large area, however, traveling along the coast as far 
north as Eureka, across to Weaverville, down through 
the Mother Lode country to Sacramento, and over the 
rich San Joaquin valley as far south as Bakersfield, back 
again to San Jose. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne is the daughter of Julian Haw- 
thorne, and niece of the saintly Mother Alphonsa. She 
has traveled widely, and written many stories, some for 
young readers, notably one about her distinguished 
grandfather, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Miss Hawthorne unconsciously reveals in every line 
her cultured background and her gift for pointing out 
the beautiful in nature and in intellectual development. 
She devotes a sentence or even a paragraph to a de- 
scription of the library, museum, schools and colleges 
in each city and village. She has many amusing asides 
that disclose a winning personality. 

It is with the despoiling of nature that she has little 
patience, the useless destruction of the great trees, the 
mining for gold and digging for oil. In the deserted 
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hamlets where the gold mines once flourished, she traces 
a sharp contrast to the peaceful and constructive Mis- 
sion centers. The white man’s story began in San Diego, 
and was led by Fray Junipero Serra, inspired by the 
love of God; the wild man’s story, inaugurated by James 
Marshall and begun in Coloma, was inspired by the love 
of gold. 

No less important to the loveliness of Romantic Cities 
of California are the many exquisite etchings and pencil 
drawings of Mr. E. H. Suydam, well known for his il- 
lustrations in other books on cities in the United States. 
Each drawing of the principal points of interest is an 
artistic triumph. CATHERINE MuRPHY 


A SOURCE BOOK OF 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


Tue SoctaL AND PotTicAL DoctrINES OF CONTEM- 

PORARY Europe. By Michael Oakeshott. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $3.50 
AT ONCE a source book and a text book, its contents 
consist of authoritative documents covering the follow- 
ing subjects; Representative Democracy, Catholicism, 
Communism, Fascism, National Socialism. In his intro- 
duction the author frankly confesses his difficulty in 
finding satisfactory texts to expound Democracy. He, 
himself, attempts no definition of what he means by 
Democracy, but is content to label it “a tradition and a 
tendency” rather than a well knit doctrine. His quota- 
tions are largely from the empiricist, John Stuart Mill, 
but there are also excerpts from Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas Paine, William Cobbett and others. One might 
imagine the student would find it difficult to cull a con- 
sistent set of principles on Democracy from this medley 
of extracts. 

For the remaining theories of government, sources 
were ready at hand in abundance; Papal Encyclicals, 
Marx, Lenin, Constitutions, official documents and Mein 
Kampf. While the idea of compiling sources into a text 
book is sound, such a manual needs a very competent 
instructor to aid the student in grasping, comparing and 
evaluating the different philosophies of government. 

The author’s introduction seems, in some respects, 
vague and unsatisfactory. He thinks Mussolini’s mind 
obscure, but so did the diplomats, until he outwitted 
them. He praises Catholicism for its system and co- 
herence, but finds it rigid. Truth, except to the Hegelian, 
is rigid; and criticism in a text book, to be helpful, must 
be precise. 

The author, however, makes no mention of the great 
debt Democracy owes to Scholasticism, perhaps be- 
cause this ancient debt still remains a new discovery 
in the universities. He passes over Portugal, the State 
which within the last decade has made the most eco- 
nomic and social progress, with a reference, and makes 
no mention of the tremendous social significance of Cor- 
poratism. But the usefulness of this book lies in its 
selection and assemblage of source matter. Catholics 
will appreciate the inclusion of their philosophy of gov- 
ernment, the more so, as it is too often ignored in the 
modern university. Georce T. EBERLE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


WIND, SAND AND Stars. By Antoine de Saint Exupéry. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75 
PEOPLE who spend much of their time alone sometimes 
develop into philosophers. Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
has done just that. As a French air pilot this writer is 
both of the earth and above it. He has come to know 
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the world from close range and from thought-provok- 
ing heights. This knowledge has blossomed into one of 
the most interesting books that has yet been written on 
aviation. For Wind, Sand and Stars is not merely a rec- 
ord of thrilling experiences, but rather a reflective ac- 
count of the air-pilot brotherhood. 

From the dangers encountered by these men who fly 
the author has worked out a partial philosophy of life 
with a logic that is given an added note of conviction 
by the concreteness of his premises. Human supremacy 
and human dignity is the theme on which he places 
heavy emphasis, philosophizing through his friend Guil- 
laumet, who was wrecked in the deep snows of the 
Andes. For three days this brave-hearted pilot battled 
his way through these banks of snow until, in a state 
of exhaustion, he was found by a rescuing party. Rather 
philosophically he sums up his experiences: “I swear 
what I went through no animal would have gone 
through.” Adventure is piled upon adventure, but al- 
ways throughout the book the theme that dominates 
these essays is humanity. 

The volume has been awarded a prize by the French 
Academy. No one who has read its pages will disagree 
with the judgment of this body. 

The translation of Lewis Galantiere deserves a word 
of commendation, as also do the illustrations of John 
O’Hara Cosgrove with which these various essays are 
introduced. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


GAMBLE’s HuNpDrRED. By Clifford Dowdey. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
WITH the regularity of European crises, historical nov- 
els appear and disappear. Now comes a thirty-six-year- 
old author to write of the men and women whose vivid 
lives and loves formed the backbone of his own home 
state of Virginia. 

For years Sydney Frane, master of Gamble’s Hun- 
dred (an immense plantation of tobacco and grain land, 
of warehouses, docks, ships and slaves), had struggled 
to attain power in the Colony. With mass production as 
his chief weapon, he crushed the small tobacco planters 
with a ruthless hand, for he could afford to buy and sell 
at prices impossible to them. He was reaching the peak 
of his power when Christopher Ballard appeared on the 
scene and stole the love of his wife, Evelyn. Christopher 
was a skilful surveyor employed by Colonel Byrd to 
plan the city of Richmond, and Evelyn Frane found in 
him possibilities which her ruthless husband could never 
give. One is left to wonder what happened to Evelyn 
when Christopher forced himself to go to the frontier to 
start life anew with another woman. 

The struggle in tidewater Virginia which began with 
Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 is a saga of the efforts of the 
downtrodden small planters to keep economically afloat. 
Although Mr. Dowdey’s book tells of an era long past in 
American history, a shrewd eye may see much that is 
repeated in our own day. Certainly this is a story of am- 
bitious intrigue which offers few dull moments. 

Mary FaByaAN WINDEATT 


You’RE THE Doctor. By Victor Heiser, M.D. W. W. 

Norton and Co. $2.50 
THIS is Dr. Heiser’s program for personal health. Pre- 
scribing for the well, he shows them how to preserve 
their health and bring it to a higher level of energy and 
efficiency. For those really ill his advice of course is to 
see a doctor, but prudence, especially in eating and exer- 
cising, will keep a man healthy and ward off many dis- 
eases. Most of those who fall below a high standard of 
physical well-being eat the wrong things or eat too 
much of the right things. The advice given is enriched 
by a wealth of practical illustrations drawn from wide 
reading and from experience in many lands where the 
doctor was engaged for years in the work of raising the 
level of public health. 

The history of various fights against disease is woven 
into the explanatory matter with pleasing effect, and the 
style has a genial sanity that inspires confidence. In the 
last chapter, entitled “A Merry Heart,” the value of 

















mental equilibrium is recognized and Americans are 
urged to learn how to relax. Dr. Heiser acknowledges 
that some good has been accomplished through the 
psychological treatment of certain classes of patients, 
but he is not very sanguine about the future of this 
method. In his concluding sentence where he expresses 
the hope that his book may enable others “to squeeze 
from the orange of life the last drop of juice,” the doc- 
tor seems to think that physical health and enjoyment 
sum up the highest things we may attain in life. 
WiLuiaM A. Dowp 


Moses AND MoNOTHEISM. By Sigmund Freud. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. $3 
DR. FREUD puts into this book his ideas on the evo- 
lution of religion and of monotheism. For him the Moses 
story of the Bible is a myth. It by no means gives us 
the true facts. But Dr. Freud knows what really hap- 
pened. Moses did exist. He was not a Jew at all. He was 
a follower of the Egyptian Pharaoh Ikhnaton who tried 
to introduce monotheism into Egypt. When this attempt 
came to naught, Moses turned to the Hebrews with the 
idea of building up the new religion in this race. For 
this purpose he led them into the desert. There the 
Hebrews turned to the volcano god Yahweh. They killed 
Moses and fell back into their pagan practices. How- 
ever the influence of Moses was to reappear (from the 
mass subconscious of the nation?) centuries after, and 
under the prophets the nation was finally to embrace 
monotheism. 

Dr. Freud also explains the origin of religion. His 
sources, to be sure, are neither more ancient nor more 
modern than Charles Darwin, J. J. Atkinson and Robert- 
son Smith, but they satisfy him. Naturally the key to 
Freud’s history is sex. 

For one who professes so much devotion to Science 
and Reason (he capitalizes the words in one place), his 
procedure is shockingly unscientific and irrational. In- 
deed, Dr. Freud’s whole procedure makes one feel that 
there is none more conservative than the “liberal,” none 
more credulous than the unbeliever, none more dog- 
matic than the skeptic. Dr. Freud intrudes his Ego to 
tell us that he feared to publish his ideas while in Cath- 
olic Austria. His explanation smacks of the persecution 
complex. But who would dare to psychoanalyze Dr. 
Freud! JAMES E. CoLeRAN, S.J. 


New INTERNATIONAL YEAR BooK 1938. Funk and 

Wagnalls Co. $7.25 
THE YEAR 1938 was a year crammed with happenings, 
and this is reflected in the 800 closely printed pages of 
the volume covering last year. The rape of Austria, the 
partition of Czecho-Slovakia, the European crisis and the 
Munich accord, are merely part of the world setup ex- 
cellently treated in this volume. 

A year book is obviously what it calls itself. So it is 
a mistake to expect complete information on any given 
subject. All you are entitled to find is what happened 
during the prescribed year. And as far as that goes the 
record seems satisfactory. The article on Spain is 
adorned with an absurd photograph of returning mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Brigade making a great display of 
the clenched fist salute. It is all a matter of taste, but 
why choose that photo? 

The article on the Catholic Church (Roman Catholic 
to the general) is comprehensive. But since the volume 
came off the press in June, there seems no reason why 
the deaths of Cardinals Skrbensky and Kakowski last 
December should be passed over. 

Individual biographical notices are well done, and 
the necrology is extensive, one of the best features. 
The article on Communism is informative and up to 
date; so are the various sections on literature. To de- 
scribe the Church of England as endowed by law is a 
bit misleading; why not say that Parliament established 
that Church in the stolen patrimony of the Catholic 
Church? There is a long article on the Jews, which ex- 
plores that problem quite thoroughly. By the way, what 
is a “presiding bishopric”? HENRY WATTS 


THEATRE 


FROM VIENNA. Perhaps the most striking character- 
istics of the Artist Refugee Group from Vienna are the 
courage and the high spirits of its members. They are 
expatriates. Few of them knew any English when they 
were driven from their native Austria by the Hitler oc- 
cupation and its subsequent tragedies. But they were 
among the best artists in Vienna’s vaudeville world, 
and they were convinced that if they could reach Ameri- 
ca they could start a new and successful life here. 

They can. They are proving this nightly in their revue 
From Vienna at the Music Box, for they are strikingly 
clever as well as dauntless. The audiences’ knowledge 
of what they have gone through lends an undercurrent 
of pathos to their program, but they do not capitalize 
on this. They are strangers in our land. They know little 
of our manners and customs. They have learned our 
language since they came. In one amusing sketch they 
show us how they did it. They are offering us the best 
they have, and they have a great deal. They ask no 
charity for themselves and no tolerance for their art. 
They need neither. They are giving us the full value. 

If they are lonely, we do not know it. If they are 
heartsick and half desperate over the situation of those 
they have enforcedly left behind, they show no indica- 
tion of it. They are artists—happy in their art. They 
should be even happier as time goes on, for they have 
brought us a strong and bracing whiff of the gaiety of 
old Vienna, and New York sorely needs gaiety in its 
theatre. We have passed through a season which fea- 
tured a large percentage of unusually depressing plays. 
Many of them were interesting. A few of them were 
great; and the acting in most of them was superb. But 
we Americans, too, have our troubles. It was depress- 
ing to carry those troubles into the theatre and be 
plunged into the black miseries of every part of this 
tragic old world. There is no such atmosphere in the 
Music Box. Up with the hearts and long live Art is the 
slogan there. 

There are a dozen-odd members of the Group. All are 
excellent and a few tower high above the average. Of 
these Hedi Pitt and Illa Roden are the outstanding fig- 
ures among the women, while John Banner, Fred Lorenz 
and Paul Landenberg carry off the honors among the 
men. But it is the work of the company as a whole 
that most delights the audiences. The ensemble singing 
and dancing is enchanting. There are, of course, some 
numbers that are better than others, the best example 
being Miss Roden’s “Little Ballerini,” which is beyond 
question the hit of the show. And this reviewer is 
confidentally expecting that the tedious one-act “Jour- 
ney to Paradise” will soon be cut out. That will give us 
more ensemble and individual singing and dancing, and 
the more of these the merrier for the production as a 
whole. The notion of the author of the Paradise skit, 
Jura Soyfer, is one already expressed on our stage last 
winter in a play that failed. The present sad condition 
of man on this earth, Mr. Soyfer thinks, is the general 
human insistence on modern development. 

These Austrian refugees could not and did not make 
their own production of the new revue. Their offering 
is sponsored and underwritten by a notable group of 
American sympathizers, all men and women with big 
hearts and plenty of stage experience. Donald Oenslager 
made the settings, and Irene Sharoff designed the cos- 
tumes. Hassard Short attended to the lighting, and 
Charles Friedman supervised the production. In the 
offing, eager to help, are Edna Ferber, George S. Kauf- 
man, and other authors who will probably see to it that 
the slow-moving “Journey to Paradise” is replaced by 
several timely new numbers equal to the rest of the 
program and giving us a smash hit that will run tri- 
umphantly through the summer. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





BACHELOR MOTHER. The mantle of motherhood falls 
upon the heroine of this smooth comedy by mistake and 
provokes the expected complications with unexpected 
hilarity. Certain melodramatic elements are completely 
disguised by an almost farcical treatment, and if the 
theme of a girl who acquires a family at second hand 
leads inevitably to a suggestion of indelicate humor, it 
is here most delicately handled. The film owes a good 
deal of its sparkle to Garson Kanin who threatens to 
make movie audiences director-conscious by his alertness 
for strikingly natural details. A girl who has received 
notice from a department store on Christmas Eve finds 
an abandoned baby on the steps of a foundling home 
and is thereafter suspected of being its mother. On the 
strength of the suspicion she is reinstated at the store, 
and the owner’s son becomes interested to the point of 
marriage. The slightly equivocal note on which the 
picture ends is a mere curtain device and the produc- 
tion is generally discreet. Ginger Rogers plays the mis- 
understood heroine with amusing directness and David 
Niven, Charles Coburn and Frank Albertson play up 
to her adeptly. The sources of its comedy, if not its 
presentation, recommend the film to adult risibilities. 


(RKO) 


SECOND FIDDLE. Its use of satire is one of the hope- 
ful signs pointing to Hollywood’s maturity. But for one 
studio to discover the absurdities of all the others, as 
happens in this film, recalls Dean Swift’s definition of 
satire as a sort of glass wherein beholders do generally 
discover everybody’s face but their own. The weakness 
pilloried concerns publicity devices and specifically ro- 
mances made not in heaven but in a press agent’s fertile 
mind, along with the perennial search for new faces 
which recently discovered a Southern belle in South 
Bloomsbury. Sidney Lanfield has directed the piece with- 
out malice, however, which is a tribute more to caution 
than to charity, and several Irving Berlin songs further 
soften the tone of the indictment. Tyrone Power is gen- 
uinely effective as the press agent who discovers a star 
and engineers her into a fake romance from which he 
must ultimately rescue her. Sonja Henie is fine inde- 
pendently of her skating and Rudy Vallee, Edna May 
Oliver and Alan Dinehart stand out in a production 
notable for mirth and melody. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FORGOTTEN WOMAN. This is a heavy study of an 
unfortunate woman who gets in the way of a political 
machine, and it develops sympathy for the one, if not 
indignation at the other, by its sentimental approach to 
the problem. The heroine is railroaded to jail and kept 
there until political expediency is served. When her ef- 
forts at reconstructing her former life are balked by the 
prison stigma, she seeks to avenge herself upon the 
prosecutor but is deterred by the fact that he has 
adopted her child born in prison. Sigrid Gurie brings a 
sharp naturalness to the central characterization and 
plays with enough restraint to raise the plot’s credibility 
several degrees. Harold Young’s direction is slow and 
sententious in an adult film for sentimental realists. 


(Universal) 


THE SAINT IN LONDON. Leslie Charteris’ suave de- 
tective performs against an English background in a 
highly creditable mystery-intrigue melodrama. It is 
cleverly worked out and offers a test of wits for young 
and old enthusiasts. There is a money scare involved 
with London as the scene for a counterfeiting swindle, 
and the Saint flirts with a criminal reputation to un- 
mask the scheme. George Sanders does wonders for 
the title réle, aided by a British cast under John Car- 
stairs’ direction. (RKO) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


A ROYAL Herald has just discovered, quite accidentally, 
that Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain is the second 
cousin, six generations removed, of George Washington, 
and the fifth cousin, four generations removed, of Robert 
E. Lee. The same Royal Herald also reveals that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chamberlain are 
eighth cousins, three times removed, King Edward I of 
England being the common ancestor of both. . . . Not 
being a herald ourselves, we are in no position to ques- 
tion or discuss the authenticity of the newly discovered 
relationships. We take the royal functionary’s word for 
them, wondering, however, whether public announce- 
ment would have been made if Chamberlain had been 
found to be an eighth cousin, three times removed, of 
Adolf Hitler or Joe Stalin. . . . In court trials, we fre- 
quently see alienists pitted against alienists, one set 
presenting a damning indictment against the defendant’s 
mental health, while the other draws a glowing picture 
of the strength and sanity of the same cerebral proces- 
ses. ... The revelations of the Royal Herald may sug- 
gest a new propaganda field to the Foreign Offices of 
various nations, and we may soon see genealogist pitted 
against genealogist. That will add color and verve to the 
international propaganda war. Genealogists will be an- 
nouncing relationships calculated to build up good will 
for thei~ respective homelands, and releasing at the 
same time other relationships designed to cast odium 
on enemy nations. ... We may be treated to spectacular 
verbal warfare in the newspapers somewhat akin to the 
following. ... 


London (Special Dispatch to the American Press). Lord 
Pedigree, well-known genealogist, announced that recent 
studies convinced him Vice President Garner and Lord 
Halifax, Foreign Secretary for Britain, are ninth cousins, 
four times removed, King Ethelbert of Saxon England 
being the common ancestor. Garner and Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, according to Pedigree, are eleventh cous- 
ins, seven times removed. Lord Pedigree also released 
the discovery that Adolf Hitler is the second cousin, two 
generations removed, of Jesse James, and the fourth 
cousin, three generations removed, of Sitting Bull, 
former Indian Fuehrer. - 


Berlin (Release for the American press). Hans Himmel- 
Himmel, ancestral tree expert, yesterday announced the 
result of recent research. Adolf Hitler, Herr Himmel- 
Himmel found, is the second cousin, six generations re- 
moved, of Benjamin Franklin, while Field Marshal Goer- 
ing is a distant relative of Alexander Hamilton. Herr 
Himmel-Himmel also discovered that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of England is the second cousin, six gener- 
ations removed, of Benedict Arnold and that French 
Premier, Edouard Daladier, is distantly connected with 
“Baby Face” Nelson, deceased American two-gun public 
enemy. 


Rome (Release for the foreign press). Count Mak Oroni, 
internationally known grower of family trees, revealed 
to correspondents yesterday that Prime Minister Musso- 
lini is the third cousin, six generations removed, of Pat- 
rick Henry. The Count disclosed also the existence of a 
relationship between Joseph Stalin of Russia and John 
Dillinger, American bank bandit. 


Paris (Dispatch for the American press). Prince Le 
Bunque, genealogist, announced Foreign Minister Bonnet 
is the third cousin, six generations removed, of Thomas 
Jefferson. He revealed likewise that German Propagan- 
da Minister Goebbels is related to Billy the Kid, Western 
desperado. THE PARADER 











